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INTRODUCTION 


The title of this volume, Old Lamps for New, 
will seem perversely paradoxical only to those read- 
ers who fail to see that the new is always the old 
freshly presented and newly sensed. In fronting to- 
morrow we are headed for some long distant yester- 
day. Time, the moving finger of Eternity, traces al- 
ways closed curves, repeats the same gestures. “In 
vain prolonged, all lines return” is true not only with 
respect to space, but to time also. 

And now the moving finger writes for our fresh ap- 
prehension a message delivered in the cradle of the 
race and at the springtide of the world: it points 
again to “the small old path stretching far away.” 
I refer to the profound religious philosophy and sys- 
tem of self-training revealed in the sacred scriptures 
of the East: that Hindu-Aryan cosmo-conception 
which by a thousand signs is here and now renascent 
though assuming strange and sometimes repulsive 
forms. But if we permit these monstrous and mis- 
shapen shadows to blind us to the pure light which 
casts them, we shall have failed in that first necessary 
qualification for treading the Path, discrimination; 
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and we deserve no better than to sit supine in the 
waning twilight of the Kali yuga—the iron age—with 
Doubt and Despair still for our counsellors. This 
“Heathen Invasion,” as it is called in some quarters, 
is a new and vital religious impulse not inimical to 
Christianity but supplementary to it, coming “not to 
destroy the law but to fulfil.” At those moments in 
human history—and this is one of them—when spir- 
itual forces are concentrated and poured out upon 
mankind, new faculties awaken, new powers develop, 
and man, being a free agent, may turn these things 
to beneficence or to blight. As a matter of fact he 
turns them to both uses. This accounts for the dark 
shadow which always appears when fresh spiritual 
forces invade outworn forms of life. 

These essays have all been more or less inspired 
by the wisdom of the East. It pervades them, flavors 
them like salt, and like salt it has also preserved 
some of them—in the hearts and minds of readers 
who encountered them years ago in ephemeral tracts, 
booklets and magazines where they were published 
first. And because they have been thus preserved I 
give them this new setting, where, in juxtaposition 
with other essays published here for the first time, 
they form a different pattern. It is my hope that 
these later essays particularly may appeal to that 
new consciousness which has made its appearance in 


the elect of the younger generation since the World 
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War: that they may give voice to some of the secret 
hopes, enthusiasms, and yearnings of ardent and high- 
spirited youth. To them it is that I address myself 
and to those of the elder generation who are still 
young at heart. 

In fairness to the reader he should be put in 
possession of the essentials of the Oriental religious 
philosophy contained in the Upanishads, the Bha- 
gavad Gita, and other of the sacred books of the 
East, since that philosophy so tinctures all that is 
written here. To this end I have included The 
Golden Person in the Heart, a youthful attempt to 
do that very thing. I am no poet: the metrical form 
was chosen for ease of reading and for the mnemonic 
value of rhymed verse. The Golden Person was first 
published in 1898 under the imprint of the Brothers 
of the Book. The edition was limited and it has long 
been out of print; reincarnated here it may cast a use- 
ful light on the prose essays of later date, and per- 
haps itself be illumined by them. 

Of these essays The Theatre, The Eternal Feminine, 
Release Through Love, and The Divine Androgyne 
are new, appearing here for the first time. The Small 
Old Path was written and published as a theosophical 
tract. The Marriage of East and West, The Spirit 
of the Nile, and The Artist as Priest were contributed 
to Orient, The Gift of Asia to the Forum, and Time 
is a Dream, under a different title, to the Dial. The 
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Ritual of Play appeared in the (Adyar) Theosophist, 
and The Message of Buddha in the Herald of the 
Star. Certain portions of Light as a Language are 
taken from contributions made to the Wellsworth 
magazine; parts of Observations on Dynamic Sym- 
metry are from an essay contributed to the Archi- 
tectural Record. Two of the drawings which em- 
bellish the text were published in the Dial, the two 
others in the Guardian. 

I desire here and now to acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to the editors of these various periodicals for 
permission to republish these contributions, and to 
Mr. Laurence C. Woodworth of the Brothers of the 
Book for concurring in my wish to reprint The Golden 
Person in the Heart. 
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THE MARRIAGE OF EAST AND WEST 


—the unimagined good of men 
Is yearning at the birth. 
—RarpH Watpo Emerson: The World Soul. 


HE Wisdom of the East as enfolded in her 
sacred scriptures, the Beauty of the East as 
enshined in her sacred art—these gifts Asia, 

the Great Mother, has cherished for countless cen- 
turies, until, by the operation of the law of cycles, 
the time should come for the giving of them to this 
younger world. 

That time is now when, held captive in the iron 
grip of a competitive industrial system more devastat- 
ing to the human spirit than any antecedent peonage, 
this younger world is for the first time questioning 
the very foundations of its knowledge, doubting the 
direction of its aims, distrusting its self-made pana- 
ceas for the evils which afflict mankind. 

The inner, animating, directing spirit of the West 
is centrifugal, corresponding to the masculine prin- 
ciple, which is fiery, forceful, aggressive: released 
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and uncontrolled it preys upon itself, destroys itself, 
as was illustrated on a vast scale by the World War. 
The spirit of the East, on the other hand, is centri- 
petal, quiescent: it is like a woman, who prevails by 
quietness. This feminine principle does not, like 
the other, feed on and devour itself, but without the 
corrective influence of its complement and counter- 
part, the masculine, it sinks into a condition of dream- 
iness, helplessness and negativity. To such a pass 
Asia, after centuries of magnificent life, had come 
when in obedience to some obscure necessity she 
opened her doors to Western missionaries, traders, 
diplomats. Like man and woman, West and East 
needed one another and the time of their nuptials 
was at hand. 

But for the right interchange of these opposite 
polarities and for a union which shall be fruitful of 
a more beautiful and abundant life, it is supremely 
important that West and East should love and under- 
stand one another. Western enterprise and efficiency 
have done useful, necessary, admirable things for 
Oriental peoples, and this has set up powerful, in- 
tangible tides of gratitude and good feeling, which 
ought to obliterate all counter currents of hate, sus- 
picion, resentment and outraged pride. The East, 
as a whole, knows that it needs us, but we have not 
yet learned that we need the East. And yet Asia 
has the bestowal of spiritual gifts which, just be- 
[16] 
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cause they are spiritual, are more necessary to us 
than is her need of hospitals and motor cars. 

But these gifts cannot be forced upon us after the 
manner in which we force our factory produce—for 
the East is like a woman, who must wait for her 
lover to declare himself, who cannot pour out her 
treasures of tenderness unasked. 

What are these mysterious treasures, so deeply and 
so anciently held? They can only be experienced, 
they cannot be described, but they reveal themselves 
to the reverent and ardent lover: here is just a hint 
of what is meant. 

Through its mastery of physical science, the West 
holds the key to power in the world without—the 
world of phenomena. Through yoga, the harmoni- 
ous development of the self, the East holds the key 
to the world within—the world of noumena. These 
worlds are not twain but one and are capable of be- 
ing so realized, dealt with, dominated; but this can 
occur only when West and East—in the world and in 
the individual—are united, so to speak, in a nuptial 
embrace. 
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II 
THE GIFT OF ASIA 


What I call Psychological Religion or Theosophy, the 
highest summit of thought which the human mind has 
reached, has found different expressions in different re- 
ligions and philosophies, but nowhere such a clear and 
powerful realization as in the ancient Upanishads of 


India. 
—Max Miter: Theosophy. 


T is summer in the Adirondacks. The disk of the 
| rising sun is just appearing above the shoulder 
of the mountain which enfolds with its long arm 

of shadow the sleeping lake. 

In a rustic kiosk two men, a Poet and an Actor, 
stand spellbound at the growing glory of the sunrise 
which like a torch lights up tier after tier of distant 
trees. 

Presently the Poet takes a book out of his coat 
pocket, seats himself, and begins to read. 


THE actor. [a little scornfully] Why do you 
bury your nose in a book at this hour and in this 


place? Has the sunrise already begun to bore you? 
[18] 
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THE POET. [absently] The sunrise is here, in 
this book—and in my heart. 

THE ACTOR. [surprised and a trifle disconcerted] 
And just what do you mean by that? 

THE POET. ‘The sun, you know, never rises. You 
have succumbed to an ancient illusion. You are 
aware, I take it, that it is only the axial motion of 
the earth which has brought our hemisphere into an 
ever-existent light. 

THE Actor. Of course; but that doesn’t answer 
my question. Besides, you contradict yourself. 
The sunrise in your book and heart—isn’t that an 
illusion too? 

THE POET. [oracularly] Yes, for many an eager 
heart today there is the illusion of a sun having risen 
because the soul’s dark hemisphere has wheeled 
into the ever-shining Presence after a night of trou- 
bled sleep. The spiritual light of the world, like 
sunlight, streams forth from the East. That light 
is in this book which contains the stored-up wisdom 
of the East. 

THE ACTOR. [with some impatience] Why should 
a good American like you go to such far strange 
sources for inspiration? Have you exhausted all 
that there is in the teachings of Christ? 

THE POET. I might retort that Christ was himself 
an Oriental, but Ill content myself with stating my 
belief that the West has so ignored or misconceived 
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Christ’s message that in order to understand it we 
must go back to that pure source whence it came. 

THE ACTOR. [with suppressed sarcasm] And 
what may that be, according to your notion? 

THE POET. The Ancient Wisdom of the Aryan 
race: for as the Aryan is the source of the European 
races, and its language, the Sanskrit, the source of 
our modern languages, so is the ancient religion of 
India the fecund mother of all the religions that 
have since appeared in the world. 

THE ACTOR. [incredulously] Do you mean to 
tell me that all religions are the same? 

THE POET. Exoterically, no; esoterically, yes. 
All the differences between religions are differences 
of form and not of content—colorations caused by the 
mind of man, refractions of the white light of a truth 
implanted in his consciousness from the beginning 
of his life on earth. 

THE ACTOR. [at last interested in spite of himself] 
And why have we lost this truth, since I infer that you 
think we have lost it? 

THE POET. We have not lost it: it has only been 
overlooked and overlaid. In the strange narrowness 
of mid-Victorian materialism we had come to con- 
ceive of the world as a laboratory full of things await- 
ing identification and classification. We were in- 
dustriously proceeding to affix the proper labels and 
to arrange our bottles when something happened— 
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to some of us, I mean—the birth of wonder. Then 
the labels all seemed silly or meaningless and the 
bottles broke in our hands. In the air of that mys- 
terious morning amid the wreckage of our system did 
we interrogate the dark. There was a period of 
suspense, of wonder—then light broke in the East. 

THE ACTOR. [again sarcastic] When you say 
“we,” for whom are you speaking? Not for me, 
surely, or you wouldn’t be speaking to me. And 
when, pray tell me, did this great event occur? I’ve 
seen no reference to it in the magazines or papers. 
It hasn’t been made into a play or a tale. 

THE POET. I speak for those to whom the Ancient 
Wisdom of the East became the particular sun of 
their salvation, and its dawning occurred—-so strange 
are the ways of the Masters of Wisdom—when their 
faithful disciple, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, brought 
the Gift of Asia to this land, destined to bring forth 
in travail the sons and daughters of a great new race. 

THE ACTOR. [puzzled but interested] And what 
is this “Gift of Asia”? I confess I quite fail to 
understand. 

THE POET. It is the oldest and greatest of all 
sciences, the science of release. Now release, the 
Upanishads say, exists in the soul like the quality of 
clearness in a mirror. Cleanse the mirror and it 
reflects an image; so, in the soul, beneath the karmic 
accumulation of centuries of vain self-seeking, there 
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is ever that quality of clearness which will one day 
reveal the Divine image and bring release. For the 
soul bears in itself its own salvation: it has no need 
for ritual or observance, or for the midwifery of min- 
ister or priest. 

THE ACTOR. [impressed in spite of himself] 
That is beautiful and somehow familiar, though I 
can’t say that I ever heard it put in just that way. 
Go on, tell me more. 

THE POET. [warming to his subject] According 
to the ancient teaching man is himself the Eternal 
Thinker thinking non-eternal thoughts. The Self in 
man, the Knower, the Enjoyer, being one with the 
All Self, or “Father in Heaven,” is not born, nor 
does it die. That which we call birth is but the 
assumption, by an immortal individual, of the phys- 
ical limitation of a perishable personality for the 
purpose of tasting a certain order of experience. 
That which we call death is the withdrawal from the 
self-imposed limitation—no more an end than birth 
is a beginning. 

You are an actor. Well, just as at the end of a 
play you lay aside, with the clothes you have worn, 
the character you were assuming, and, forgetting for 
a time the part and the playhouse, you resume your 
own true life, never really intermitted, so at the 


death of the body the immortal individual dissipates 
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the transitory personality which it has projected out 
of eternity into time. 

THE ACTOR. And does this thing go on indefi- 
nitely: does the “immortal individual” incarnate 
again and again just as | return to the theatre night 
after night, assuming different réles on different 
nights? 

THE POET. Exactly! That Ego—in some mys- 
terious way one with the All—is related to its per- 
sonal manifestations much as you are related to the 
characters in your repertoire. It appears again and 
again upon the lighted stage of the world in different 
bodies—masks, as it were, for you must remember 
that the word persona means a mask—for enrich- 
ment, for enjoyment, for self-realization. This is 
the play of Brahm: you are Brahm; we are all 
Brahm. 

THE ACTOR. Then why can we not remember our 
incarnations just as I can remember my parts? 

THE POET. In its free state, in eternity, we do 
remember,—or rather we realize, for the past exists 
now. When we have mastered life we shall remem- 
ber, for there are those who are able to do this even 
now. But for the most part we are too immersed in 
the precarious business of living to be conscious of 
aught else and besides, now the knowledge would 
bring us nothing but distress. To have recourse again 
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to our analogy, you yourself once told me that a good 
actor “psychologizes” his part; that is, he so indenti- 
fies his consciousness with the character he is called 
upon to represent as to experience the thoughts and 
emotions native to it and the vicissitudes of its life be- 
come his own. That he may more truly realize and 
render a fiction he permits it for the time being to 
hold sway over his soul. Only at the fall of the final 
curtain does he permit the memory of all that he has 
shut out to flow back into his mind. Even so are we 
overcome by the illusions of the world. 

THE ACTOR. [admiringly] Well, I must say 
that’s a clever way of presenting the idea of reincar- 
nation to a man of my calling. But you don’t mean 
to tell me that it’s all put so neatly and completely 
there in your sacred book of the East? 

THE POET. [with enthusiasm] It is stated far 
better than I can state it. Listen! [Reads] “And 
as a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, turns it into 
another newer and more beautiful shape, so does this 
Self, after having thrown off this body and dispelled 
all ignorance, make unto himself another newer 
and more beautiful shape.” And listen to this! 
“An eternal portion of me it is, which becoming an 
individual soul in the mortal world, draws the senses 
with the mind as a sixth.” That is to say, in order 
to function in a world such as ours—the three- 


dimensional section of reality—a physical body is 
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necessary. The higher Self, through and by means 
of the psyche, organizes such a body and brings it 
to birth through ordinary generation. Throughout 
the lifetime of this body it is tempered into an ever 
finer, firmer, and more sensitive vehicle for knowl- 
edge, for work, and for enjoyment. When the higher 
Self has worn out one such vehicle it destroys it and 
repeats the process until the soul has learned the 
precious secret of release. 

THE ACTOR. [puzzled] Release—I don’t know 
just what you mean by release. | 

THE POET. Sleep is release, death is release, for 
in those states the soul returns to its immortal source: 
but the Great Release is that which liberates from 
the round of births and deaths, and many lives are 
consumed in its achievement. [Reads] “If a man 
cannot understand it before the falling asunder of 
the body, then he has to take bodies again in the 
worlds of creation.” 

THE ACTOR. [eagerly] And how may one come 
to understand it? 

THE POET. To understand it is to recognize no 
reality but the All Self; to realize that Self as indi- 
vidualized in us; to look upon sin, sickness, suffer- 
ing, as illusions of the personality, the products of 
ignorance and limitation. 

THE ACTOR. That sounds suspiciously like Chris- 
tian Science. It certainly reduces life to a very sim- 
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ple formula; too simple, for how then do you account 
for that ceaseless warfare between good and evil 
impulses which constitutes the very warp and woof 
of life, the reality of which it is impossible to 
question? 

THE POET. The Ancient Wisdom accounts for 
this conflict in a manner curiously in accord with the 
ideas of Schopenhauer who, by his own avowal, was 
deeply in debt to Eastern philosophy. The parallel 
is so striking that I have copied here what Schopen- 
hauer wrote. [Reads] “The one will which ob- 
jectifies itself in all ideas always seeks the highest 
possible objectification, and has therefore in this case 
given up the lower grades of its manifestation after 
a conflict: since a higher idea or objectification of 
will can only appear through a lower, it endures the 
opposition of these lower ideas, which, although 
brought into subjection, will strive to obtain an in- 
dependent and complete expression of their being.” 

These husks of the embodied Self, the wraiths of 
old thoughts, old habits, old desires, grasp at it with 
ghostly fingers in order to repeat the old delight. 
They are like the succubi of the Middle Ages, which 
in the semblance of beautiful women visited young 
men in their sleep and then disintegrated before their 
eyes. Thus do the living strive ever against the 
vampire embraces of their dead. It has been said 
that the Devil is composed of God’s ruins—the 
[26] 
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only antagonist of the soul is that which it was 
yesterday. 

THE ACTOR. How do you explain what we Chris- 
tians call “sin,” and have you anything in your 
system which corresponds to what we name the 
crucifixion and the redemption—I use these words 
in their mystical sense—and to those other hallowed 
and familiar ideas embodied in what I shall have 
to call “enlightened” Christianity to distinguish it 
from the old orthodoxy? 

THE POET. The body, organized and animated 
by the soul or psychic nature, is composed of that 
“elemental essence” whose polarity is downward 
toward form rather than upward toward spirit: the 
father of this flesh was the fire-mist, its mother was 
water, and in obedience to the law of its being it is 
hastening toward those forms, states and conditions 
which the psyche has already transcended and left 
behind. Only by overcoming this downward tend- 
ency of its vehicle can the soul “redeem” its world 
which is the body. Hence it must immerse itself, 
must crucify itself upon the cross of materiality in 
order to save the body from “sin.” This crucifixion 
is the price of redemption. Its peril is lest the divine 
fragment will itself be drawn—for a time—into the 
vortex of the descending stream, and so forget its 
Atma or “Father in Heaven.” 

In the confluence of these two contending streams, 
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of sense and soul—in this love which is warfare and 
this warfare which is love—a lower, or reflex per- 
sonality is engendered which in the literature of 
Eastern philosophy receives the name of the ele- 
mental self. Oriental imagery is taxed to the ut- 
most to make plain the difference between the higher 
Self, “without passion and without parts,” and its 
inverted and distorted image, the elemental self, a 
plexus of irrational impulses and desires—for in a 
right understanding of this difference lies the whole 
solution of our human problem, the way out of our 
human predicament. 

THE ACTOR. [a little anxiously] I am afraid I 
do not get clearly this distinction upon which you say 
everything depends, 

THE POET. Listen, then. This is the way the 
higher Self is described in the Upanishads. [Reads] 
“In the highest golden sheath there is Brahman, with- 
out passion and without parts. . . . When he is in 
union with the body, the senses and the mind, then 
wise people call him the Enjoyer . . . He is pure, 
firm, stable, undefiled, unmoved, free from desire, 
remaining a spectator, resting in himself.” 

The elemental self, on the other hand, is thus 
described: [Reads] “There is indeed that other, 
different one, called the elemental self, who, overcome 
with bright and dark fruit of action, enters a good 
or bad birth . . . He is overcome by the qualities 
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of nature. Then because he is thus overcome, he be- 
comes bewildered, and because he is bewildered he 
sees not the creator, the holy Lord, abiding within 
himself. Carried along by the waves of the qualities, 
unstable, fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacillating, 
he enters into belief; believing ‘I am he, this is mine’ 
he binds his self with his self as a bird with a net.” 

This, then, is the Eastern teaching: the infinite 
exists potentially in every being. The Great Self 
without Selfishness is the only reality. The elemental 
self is a falsity, an illusion, a mirage. The reali- 
zation that it is an illusion brings about the dis- 
integration of this false self; as the sun sucks up the 
eye-deceiving vapor so does the aroused conscious- 
ness penetrate veil after veil until the Infinite Vision 
comes. This reversal of the poles of consciousness 
whereby release is attained is “that far off, divine 
event toward which the whole creation moves’— 
the crowning achievement of innumerable effortful 
lives. 


The sun, now fully risen, banishes the mountain’s 
shadow and burnishes the lake with gold. Both men 
sit absorbed in the contemplation of the familiar 
miracle of the release of Earth from the bondage of 
Darkness. The book slips from the Poet's hand. 
The Actor takes it up and begins slowly to turn its 


pages. 
[29] 


III 


THE SMALL OLD PATH 


The small old path stretching far away has been found 
by me. 
—Brihadéranyaka Upanishad. 


Ke HE Awakening of the East” means to most 
men the acceptance and assimilation of the 
civilization of Europe by the nations of Asia, 

but there are some who believe that it means far more 
than this: namely, that the ancient ideals of the East, 
disseminated throughout the West and germinating in 
the secret hearts of men, may ameliorate and perhaps 
put an end to that insane competition for wealth, 
that struggle for mere mastery, which threatens to 
devastate the modern world. 

Through what channels is this new knowledge 
entering the consciousness of the West? They are 
many and various and they so ramify and intersect 
that any enumeration is difficult. First, in point of 
time and also of importance, are the translations of 
the Sacred Books of the East and the literature which 
has grown up about them, not leaving out of account 
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the importation and interpretation of works of Ori- 
ental art—an art which is in its very nature religious 
and symbolical. Second, may be named the lucid 
and sympathetic presentation of Eastern ideas and 
ideals by such men as the late Sir Edwin Arnold, the 
late Lafcadio Hearn, and Fielding Hall, together with 
the work of many writers of less note who have ex- 
perienced the potency at first hand. Third, there is 
what may be called the missionary movement to the 
West, so dramatically inaugurated by the late Swami 
Vivekananda in his now historic address before the 
World’s Congress of Religions held in Chicago 
during the Columbian Exposition and continued by 
the Vedanta and other societies. And fourth, there is 
modern Theosophy, the most comprehensive, precise 
and authoritative re-statement of the Ancient Wis- 
dom which has yet appeared in the West. 

The average intelligent and well educated person, 
informed on most subjects likely to engage his atten- 
tion, thinks of Theosophy—if he thinks of it at all— 
as some grotesque form of superstition imported from 
the Orient, the fad or affectation of a small body of 
fanatics seeking to appear superior to the rest of 
humankind. 

This shallow, prejudiced view is held most tena- 
ciously, it would appear, by the very persons to whom 
the scientific spirituality of the Ancient Wisdom, if 
thoroughly understood, would make the strongest ap- 
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peal: those who can find no solace in the religion of 
today, nor satisfaction in a purely materialistic 
science. Such, secure in their belief that out of the 
East and out of the past no extension of knowledge, 
no enrichment of life, can come, shut themselves away 
by their attitude from two things of which they stand 
in urgent need: an illuminating and inspiring view 
of life and of the world, verifiable by experience; and 
a system of self-development leading to power, 
leading to peace. 


Theosophy, with its exalted viewpoint and great 
sweep, its precise and elaborate classifications, its un- 
familiar terms, must needs appear, to the uninitiated, 
complicated and strange; but a great simplicity lies 
behind its seeming complexity, a great familiarity 
behind its seeming strangeness. The several concepts 
conform to and confirm one another, and shape them- 
selves at last into a single symmetrical solid of simple 
shape but having many faces. 

These concepts are being confirmed by scientific 
investigation and, though the grandest still remain 
unverified, they are not contradicted by any knowl- 
edge. Science advances facing backward: all it can 
say to man for solace and instruction is, “You are 
what you have become.” Theosophy, fronting the 


far horizon, says, “Become what you are!” And to 
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the inevitable question, “What, then, are we?” it gives 
the following four-fold reply: 


YOU ARE BROTHERS. The substance of all 
things, coarse and subtle, is perpetually interchang- 
ing; health and disease, thought and emotion, are 
communicable, contagious. You cannot live apart 
from one another any more than from nature. Be- 
come what you are: the children of one mother; act, 
think, and feel in and with everything that lives. 
“This is the truth. As from a blazing fire, sparks, 
being like unto fire, fly forth a thousand fold, thus 
are various beings brought forth from the Imperish- 
able, my friend, and return thither also.” 

YOU ARE IMMORTAL. The force within you 
knows no cessation, hastes not, nor rests as it aspires. 
Become what you are: heir to all the ages; think, 
feel, act as an immortal being. “J know this unde- 
caying ancient one, the self of all things, being infinite 
and omnipresent.” 

LAW GOVERNS YOU. By knowledge of the 
law in little things you have transformed the earth 
and harnessed its forces. Take the next step, Become 
what you are: administrators of the Good Law in 
your own lives and the lives of others. “The gift of 
the law exceeds all gifts; the sweetness of the law 
exceeds all sweetness; the delight in the law exceeds 
all delights.” 
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THAT LAW IS LOVE. All things are harmoni- 
ously held together by an attraction which is only the 
lowest and outermost expression of an all-embracing, 
all-sustaining love. Become what you are: the in- 
terpreters and transmitters of that ineffable love. 
“As even at the risk of her life a mother watches over 
her child, her only child, exert good will without 
measure toward all beings.” 


Theosophy being, as the word implies, Divine 
Wisdom, it concerns itself not alone with religion, 
but with philosophy, science, art, industry, and every 
human activity; it is the unifying principle of them 
all. In this brief compass only one or two aspects 
can be dealt with, and those only cursorily; the reli- 
gious, being the most fundamental, receiving con- 
sideration first. 

The theosophic teaching is that there has never 
been but one religion in the world, the Ancient Wis- 
dom, received, “in the dark backward and abysm 
of time” from spiritual teachers—supermen. More- 
over, the same emancipating truth lies dormant in 
each individual, being slowly stirred into life within 
the unfolding consciousness through a long succession 
of correlated lives of ever augmenting intensity. 
It thus appears that man’s spiritual evolution, like 
all evolutionary processes, is effected both by im- 
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pulses from without: worldy experience lighted by 
religious teaching; and from within: the shining of 
the Inward Light. 

The Ancient Wisdom has come down to us, as we 
ourselves have come down, from that primal mother 
of all our Western races, the Aryan, which, emerging 
from prehistoric darkness upon the lighted stage 
of universal history in that fair garden of the 
world south of the Himalayas, is there discovered 
in the full realization of a civilization already over- 
ripe. The primal wisdom of the parent race flowed, 
a variously colored stream, from India westward to 
Assyria and Egypt; to Judea, to Greece, to Rome; 
eastward and northward to China and Tibet, Japan 
and Korea, ramifying in every direction like the 
branches of a great tree. Now any religion, in order 
to prevail popularly, must suffer a certain sort of 
degeneration. For this reason, the Ancient Wisdom, 
misunderstood and materialized by the ignorant, per- 
verted by priestcraft and put to base uses to serve 
selfish ends, has needed renewal, has periodically 
required re-statement in a manner adapted to the 
necessities of the times and to the racial peculiarities 
of the people of those times. Thus are religions 
born of the one religion, which remains the inner 
inspirer of them all. 

This recurrent restoration to man of those essential 
verities whereby, unknowing, he is led along “the 
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small old path stretching far away,” has ever been 
effected (such is the teaching) by the willing self- 
sacrifice of those who have trod that path in ages 
past. Every new religious impulse in the world can 
be traced to the appearance upon the scene of some 
great Founder. All such are avataras, descents into 
incarnate existence of men for whom the necessity 
of reincarnation has ceased save for the helping of 
mankind. They come when they are needed, to re- 
build on the one broad and ancient foundation that 
temple of truth which the ignorance and folly of 
man is ever throwing down. Such are the Masters, 
the men behind, concerning whom so much nonsense 
has been talked and written since their presence as a 
factor in human evolution has been made known. 

The only logical explanation of the mystery of 
the Masters may appear to those accustomed only 
to Western modes of thought even more incredible 
than the mystery itself since it involves, as has been 
hinted, the idea of reincarnation, of the development 
of the individuality by means of successive returns 
to earthly existence in different bodies. This idea, 
familiar to two-thirds of the human family to-day, 
of all but universal acceptance in ancient times, is 
again finding place, greatly to its enrichment, in the 
excellently arranged but rather austerely furnished 
chamber of modern consciousness. 

By reason of this evolution through repeated ex- 
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istences, of which no beginning can be traced nor 
any end, it is inevitable that some should outstrip 
their fellows in the long journey; for we observe the 
thing happening all about us within the smaller com- 
pass of our daily lives. These early ripening intel- 
ligences when they have attained to a certain pro- 
ficiency in life far above any proficiency known to 
us become, by occult means, aware of one another, 
and then, helped mutually, and by others still higher 
—the garnered harvest of antecedent evolutions— 
their progress becomes increasingly rapid until they 
transcend humanity as we know it altogether. 
Moved by compassion for the upward struggling mil- 
lions some of them, and these are the Masters, post- 
pone the bliss of their Nirvana and band together to 
be the teachers, the saviors, the conservers of the 
accumulated wisdom of mankind, and particularly 
of that Theo-Sophia—Divine Wisdom—which may 
be defined as the knowledge of the law according to 
which the spirit manifests itself. 


Such, briefly, is the theosophic teaching with re- 
gard to revealed religion: it is a body of truths 
concerning man’s nature, origin and destiny, accumu- 
lated and conserved throughout some antecedent 
cycle of evolution, and imparted to developing hu- 
manity, as knowledge is imparted to a child, at 
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different times and in different ways, in conformity 
with its growing receptivity, by wise and loving 
teachers. These are for the most part unseen, though 
always accessible, and at critical periods of history, 
when “the old order changeth yielding place to new,” 
they incarnate physically in order to repeat the oft- 
reiterated lesson of man’s solidarity in divinity, to 
lay down the lines along which the coming genera- 
tions shall advance, and to show forth in their own 
persons that perfection to which all shall one day 
attain. The Ancient Wisdom never changes: its 
glowing truths, like the brilliants of a kaleidoscope, 
fall from time to time, in obedience to the cyclic law, 
into a different order and so make a different pattern. 
The fact that the present happens to be one of these 
transitional periods, the moment of the turning of 
the cosmic kaleidoscope, brings us to the consider- 
ation of the theosophic teaching with regard to cycles, 
yugas, those more obscure, because longer, divisions 
of time than days, months, years, and like them 
astronomical. 

Each return of the earth to the same place in the 
ecliptic marks the interval of a year, during which 
nature has hymned through her accustomed rhythms 
and returned; man also, at the bountiful breast of the 
great mother, has shared in her successive moods and 
repeats them as she does, da capo. The same thing 


being true in the large as in the little, we conceive of 
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that march of events which we call history not as a 
straight line of infinite extension but as a circle, or 
rather a spiral—as for the earth’s path, by reason of 
the sun’s motion, is a spiral—which in its return 
brings the to-morrow of the world nearer to some long- 
vanished yesterday than to the passing hour. Punctu- 
ally by that sidereal clock whose dial is the blue 
vault of heaven, whose numerals are the constel- 
lations, whose moving shadow is the Self within all 
beings, the same influences begin to operate which 
have been before in operation, bringing to birth in 
the world those soul-groups that produced some an- 
cient civilization which they strive, in obedience to 
karma, the higher law of causation, to realize again 
and re-create. But the conditions are all different: 
they themselves are different too, and this makes 
the resultant civilization analogous to, yet different 
from, its predecessor in the past. 

Theosophy thus recognizes the recurrence at rhyth- 
mic intervals, upon the plane of objective existence, 
of differently “colored” groups of individuals. 
Each group concertedly—though for the most part 
blindly, automatically—strives for the dominance 
of those ideas and emotions familiar and therefore 
dear to it, in an environment determined for it by 
some previous group cherishing a different order 
of ideas and ideals; affecting, and being in turn 
affected by, the existing conditions. 
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Does not this bare statement of the law of rein- 
carnation and of cycles render history more intelli- 
gible? Does it not cast an illuminating light upon 
the present, since the present is perceived to be one 
of those moments of transition in which the existing 
order yields to one different in kind? It would be 
vain to trace in detail the forces of disintegration 
and of reconstruction, the signs of which so abound 
on every hand; but it is not difficult to determine the 
new direction in which the current of modern life 
now sets. It is towards the formation of larger 
units, a tendency toward solidarity in many different 
fields. It would seem as though the repulsive force 
which has determined and controlled human action 
for thousands of years were at last exhausted and 
that this is giving place to its complementary force, 
the attractive. In business the tendency shows it- 
self in world-wide combinations both of labor and 
of capital; in world politics by an alert and anxious 
diplomacy directed toward the maintenance of 
peace between nations; in religion by the coming 
together of the denominations; and in the individual 
by the growing consciousness that private virtue and 
personal happiness must not and cannot be purchased 
at the cost of another’s misery and deprivation. 

From the viewpoint of Theosophy these various 
social phenomena are not accidental or sporadic, but 
are controlled by the Masters of Wisdom who direct 
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human evolution in such a way as to bring men at 
last to a realization of the literal truth of the ancient 
saying, “Time ripens and dissolves all beings in the 
Great Self.” 

As a concept, though not yet as a law of conduct, 
this view is gaining ground in the West. Modern 
experimental science, with its increasing power to 
disintegrate and recompose, points inevitably to the 
conclusion that the so-called chemical elements are 
but various modes of manifestation—various rates 
and kinds of vibration—of a mysterious something to 
which various names have been assigned. Man is 
no longer considered apart from nature, and, instead 
of regarding man and nature as the manifestation 
of blind and unintelligent force, it is no longer con- 
sidered unscientific to think of the primal force 
as intelligence, as consciousness, as God. Such a 
view may be named animism, or pantheism, by 
Christians, but it is in perfect accord with the thought 
contained in that saying attributed to Jesus: “Lift 
the stone, there thou shalt find me; cleave the wood, 
and there am I.” 

The intimate interdependence of all things and 
all men is forced home as never before in history 
by reason of our delicately adjusted, freely com- 
municating, perilously poised civilization. As never 
before men are learning codperation, and this is 


the first step toward the recognition and acceptance, 
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with all its corollaries and consequences, of the 
great fact of human brotherhood which is to be the 
key-note of the coming civilization. The beauty 
and blessedness of mutual help and mutual love are 
still so far from being realized, however, that the 
necessity for brotherly action is being enforced some- 
times at terrible cost. The diseases bred by poverty 
in the slums are transmitted to homes favored and 
fortunate; one sex suffers secretly for the inconti- 
nence of the other; the murderer’s hand is unstained 
by the blood of the victim, and the prisoned expiate 
offenses committed by the free. 

There are other ways even more urgent in which 
this law of brotherhood is being pressed home: latent 
powers are awakening in human beings, powers so 
strange, so disturbing, so subversive of accepted 
theories that it is small wonder that they have been 
denied and derided and assigned to the realm of 
the merely pathological. 

In the light of all these evidences of human soli- 
darity and of the astonishing and even terrible uni- 
formity of the laws of nature, the world should be 
ready for the theosophic teaching that the sense of 
separateness with which each one of us goes through 
life is only the last and the greatest of the many 
illusions of our mundane predicament. 

This idea of human solidarity is not unfamiliar, 
having found frequent and beautiful expression in 
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poetry, philosophy, and every religion worthy of the 
name. The value of the theosophic presentation of 
it lies in the convincing completeness and lucidity 
with which it is demonstrated to the intelligence, and 
the practical and scientific method of training 
whereby this unity may not only be realized as a 
truth but consciously experienced. Each man is him- 
self the Eternal Thinker, according to the ancient 
teaching, thinking non-eternal thoughts. “Now if 
a man worships another deity, thinking the deity 
one and he another, he does not know, because the 
two are one.” With a sublimely simple and un- 
swerving logic, self-knowledge is made the path to the 
All-self. “This thou art,” the disciple is taught 
that he must be able to say to himself with regard 
to every being, however humble or however high. 
So saying and believing, he becomes that which he 
is: he transcends his illusory personality and unites 
himself with the Self beyond all suffering. A mo- 
ment’s reflection will make it plain that one who has 
attained to a realization, never absent from his 
thought, of the unity of all beings, must have ac- 
cepted a law of conduct above selfishness: his con- 
sciousness is no longer filled by his will; he has 
given up all that throng of desires, with their con- 
stant hopes and fears; he has entered into the Great 
Peace. 
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Nothing has been so prejudicial to Theosophy as 
its esotericism for, while many things are revealed 
which were once secret, the veil is only lifted, it is 
not cast utterly aside. Theosophy gives forth only 
a certain portion of that Secret Doctrine of which 
the dogmas, allegories, and symbols of all religions 
are so many veils, concealing—save to the clairvoy- 
ance of pure hearts—the living form within. 

The idea of secrecy is in itself highly repugnant 
to the Occidental mind which prides itself upon 
the ability to subject everything to the test of reason; 
to determine all values by that criterion alone. But 
the Masters of Wisdom know human nature better 
than it knows itself. As it is said in the Upanishads, 
“The highest mystery in the Vedanta, delivered in 
a former age, should not be given to one whose 
passions have not been subdued.” The Virgin of 
the World, Theo-Sophia, has ever been screened from 
the vision of the vulgar because there are few who 
can look on naked Truth with noble eyes. Unveiled, 
she is in danger of violation; men would prostitute 
her to ignoble uses and so defeat their own regener- 
ation. The best thing in the world may become, in 
this way, the most baleful. This is no idle figure of 
speech. 

What is the most potent force in life? That which 
effects its renewal and insures its perpetuity: the 
love of the sexes. Although this love is the greatest 
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power for good and leads to the highest felicity, its 
perversion—the transforming of a sacrament into a 
sensual indulgence—is the prolific cause of disease, 
prostitution, degeneracy, and secret misery untold. 
Now Theosophy, true religion, is man’s seeking for 
union, not with any earthly mistress, but with the 
divine part of his own nature. It is, therefore, the 
selfsame force of love acting on planes higher than 
the physical, higher even than the human. As such 
it is even more susceptible of abuse and degradation 
than is the love of the sexes, and the attendant con- 
sequences are even more inimical to happiness and 
health. In the individual these appear as egomania, 
insanity, obsession; in society they take the form of 
religious wars, tyrannies, persecutions, inquisitions, 
and all cruel, monstrous and obscene rites and 
idolatries practiced in the name of religion. 

The Wisdom Religion teaches that the unmanifest 
God is without attributes, but the manifest God is 
love, is bliss. And because the manifest God is the 
divinity in man himself, as water runs downward, so 
runs the divine in man to happiness, to bliss. So 
also is man pursued by the divine love, the Hound 
of Heaven. ‘He who eats food, him I eat as food,” 
say the Upanishads. The Christian mystic who said, 
“I am as necessary to God as God is necessary to 
me,” perceived the same truth and uttered it in 


slightly different fashion. 
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Nature, that “allegory of the spirit,” patiently 
publishes the fact that God is love, moment by mo- 
ment and in a myriad of ways. Love is attraction, 
that attraction which holds the planet true to its orbit, 
and all its particles together, making it a garden of 
firm earth and flowing water. If that attraction— 
that love—intermitted for one moment, all would 
be dissipated, like a burst bubble, into utter nothing- 
ness. Love is heat, that heat which melts the 
winter snows, sets free the ice-locked springs and 
rivers, warms the seed, starts the sap, and makes 
sweet tumult in the blood. Love is light, the 
scorching blaze of solar conflagrations transmuted 
into beauty and beneficence, painting the world with 
glory. Love is fire, tamed to man’s uses, a roaring 
giant in harness. Love is the gold of man’s desire, 
planting cities, spreading civilizations. Love is a 
seeking and a finding: of the sun by the flower, of 
the flower by the bee. Love is the mother’s solici- 
tude, the father’s labor, the lover’s ardor and devo- 
tion. Love leads the mind to knowledge, the heart 
to understanding—‘‘Self unto Self, where all the rest 
are slain.” 

This, then, is the very core and kernel of the Wis- 
dom Religion, that God is love: that where love is 
there is God also. How familiar it is to the West, 
through the teachings of Christ—how familiar, yet 
how little regarded! Those to whom Christ is the 
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way, the truth, and the life should have no quarrel 
with any who have been enabled to advance by 
means of the new light now streaming from the East; 
for it may well be that Christ himself has caused that 
light to shine forth upon the world in preparation 
for his coming, that he may draw all men unto him. 
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IV 
THE MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 


All that we are is the result of what we have thought: 
it is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our thoughts. 
—GautTama BuppHa: The Dhammapada. 


HEN Buddha was born into the world the 

\f caste system was firmly established in India 

and religion was a monopoly controlled by 
the sacerdotal class. Brahmanism, that magnificent 
edifice of exalted thought, was a ruin in the sense 
that the living spirit had gone out from it. Bud- 
dhism, like a vine, mantled this ancient temple with 
fresh verdure, conforming everywhere to the old 
outlines, but softening them and making the whole 
bloom with new life. 

A religion, in order to prevail among men, must 
needs become incarnate in an individual, and in the 
life and teachings of Gautama Buddha the austere 
metaphysics of Brahmanism suffered translation into 
a body of ideas intelligible to the mind and affecting 
to the heart of the common man. Like Christ, Bud- 


dha came not to destroy the law but to fulfil: to open 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE BUDDHA 


the way of salvation to every man, not merely to those 
belonging to a superior caste. Buddhism was the 
first great democratic religion: as Buddha himself 
said, “The observance of the law alone entitles to 
the right of belonging to my religion.” 

Buddhism teaches self-conquest, compassion for 
all living beings, and universal charity. Its four 
great truths are: that misery always accompanies 
existence; that existence results from passion or 
desire; that there is no escape from misery except 
by the restraint of passion and desire; and that free- 
dom comes through knowledge, through love. “Let 
a@ man overcome anger by love, let him overcome 
evil by good; let him overcome the greedy by 
liberality, the liar by truth.” 

Buddha sought and found the remedy for the 
pain of life in the overcoming of the desire for life— 
in the Great Peace. “There is no losing throw like 
hatred; there is no pain like this body; there is no 
happiness higher than rest.” 

Repellent as this view of existence (that life in 
the world is limitation and therefore evil) may be 
to the shallow optimist, it is a view which is confirmed, 
rather than contradicted, by modern science. The 
spectacle to which science calls our attention is of 
one long, relentless struggle towards freedom through 
a never-ending succession of finer and more efficient 
forms of life. In this effort a crawling lizard be- 
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comes a pinioned bird, a sore in the skin becomes a 
seeing eye, a plexus of nerves becomes a thinking 
brain, a claw becomes a hand. The will-to-live feeds 
on the forms of its creating, destroys and reérects 
them—to what end? Buddhism answers, “freedom 
from fetters.” But this effort towards freedom, 
pursued in ignorance, binds us the closer to existence 
as the struggles of a bird in a net ensnare it the more 
surely. Buddha came to teach men how to be free. 
He did this by teaching them that they are free; that 
the same indwelling spirit, which for its own inscrut- 
able purpose builds its prisons, can, if it will, escape 
from them—not by the death of bodies sick with desire 
for continued life, but by the cessation of desire. 
The breaking down of the barriers of personality, 
through unselfishness, as Buddha taught, and the iden- 
tification of consciousness with all life through com- 
passion for and kindness to all living creatures, leads 
away to unimagined states of blessedness and peace. 

The idea that the following of the precepts of 
Buddha breeds in the mind a spirit of sloth, of dolce 
far niente, is a false one and founded on a miscon- 
ception. It is true that many of the activities which 
seem important to us were from Buddha’s standpoint 
futile, and therefore foolish. The conquest of self 
is a work not less arduous than that which we call 
the conquest of nature, but its results are more ob- 
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scure. The man who has built a tower on a hill has 
done something which everyone may see and admire, 
but he who has quarried out a mine has only a hole 
in the ground to show for his labors. 

Work, unceasing, arduous, Buddha imposed as a 
duty upon every disciple. He taught that every man 
inherited the result of his past labors, that his future 
status would be determined by his efforts here and 
now. “Not by birth is one a Brahmana, by work one 
ts a Brahmana.” “By work the world exists, by 
work mankind exists, beings are bound by work as 
the linch pin of the rolling cart.” “His good works 
receive him who has done good, and has gone from 
this world to the other.” “Earnest among the 
thoughtless, awake among the sleepers, the wise man 
advances like a racer, leaving behind the hack.” 


The prevalent and popular conception is that Bud- 
dhism is preéminently a religion of pessimism, of 
negation, and that Nirvana, its ultimate Heaven (to 
use the parallel Christian term), is a condition of 
cessation, extinction. This is one of those half- 
truths which are sometimes more misleading than 
utter error. Every religion worthy of the name is 
a religion of pessimism from the standpoint of the 
carnal and self-centered man since it inexorably 
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prescribes the conquest of the fleshly nature and the 
immolation of the lower self. But no religion can 
properly be called pessimistic which recognizes 
throughout the universe an unceasing struggle up- 
wards, out of darkness into light, out of fetters into 
freedom, the triumph of knowledge over ignorance, 
and the working out, on a stupendous scale, of a 
universal law of righteousness. Nirvana is the ces- 
sation, not of essential being, but of the illusory 
personal sense-life which obscures essential being as 
vapors obscure the sun. 


The King said, “Is cessation Nirvana?” 

“Yes, your majesty.” 

“How is that, Nagesena?” 

“All foolish individuals, O king, take pleasure in the 
senses and in the objects of sense, find delight in them, 
continue to cleave to them. Hence are they carried down 
by that flood (of human passions), they are not set free 
from birth, old age, and death, from grief, lamentation, 
pain, sorrow, and despair—they are not set free, I say, 
from suffering. But the wise, O king, the disciples of 
noble ones, neither take pleasure in these things, nor find 
delight in them, nor continue cleaving to them. And inas- 
much as they do not, in them craving ceases, and by the 
cessation of craving grasping ceases, and by the cessation 
of grasping becoming ceases, and when becoming has ceased 
birth ceases, and with its cessation birth, old age, and death, 
grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow and despair cease to exist. 
Thus is cessation brought about to end all that aggrega- 
tion of pain. Thus it is that cessation is Nirvana. 
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“And if you ask, ‘How is Nirvana to be known?’ It is 
by freedom from distress and danger, by confidence, by 
peace, by calm, by bliss, by happiness, by delicacy, by 
purity, by freshness.” + 


Throughout all of the sayings of Buddha there is 
an undercurrent of joyousness: they appear to be a 
record of the seeking and finding of happiness. The 
virtuous man, says Buddha, “delights in this world, 
he delights in the next, he delights in both.’ “If 
the occasion arises, friends are pleasant: enjoyment 
is pleasant, whatever be its cause; a good work is 
pleasant in the hour of death; the giving up of all 
grief is pleasant. Pleasant in the world is the state 
of a mother, pleasant is the state of a father, pleasant 
the state of a Samana, pleasant the state of a Brah- 
mana.” “Pleasant is virtue lasting to old age, 
pleasant is a faith firmly rooted; pleasant is attain- 
ment of intelligence, pleasant is avoiding of sins.” 

This is not the language of pessimism. Buddhism 
is not a religion of pessimism, but a stern discipline, 
a little cruel only that it may be very kind. Neither 
is it a religion of asceticism, if by asceticism is meant 
the mortification of the body. It is true that Buddha, 
in seeking out the way of release, practiced the 
severest bodily penances, but he found that they led 
to nothing, that salvation dwelt in the heart and in 
the mind. So he abandoned them and counselled 


1From The Questions of King Milinda, 
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his disciples that they dwell in pleasant places and 
there perform those observances which lead to health 
of body and to quietude of heart. He enjoined them 
to take due food and exercise, to toil daily in all 
works, to sleep and work in due time. 

The Buddhist point of view in reference to asceti- 
cism is well portrayed in the following quotation 
from The Questions of King Milinda: 


The King said: “Is the body, Nagesena, dear to you 
recluses?” 

“No, they do not love the body.” 

“Then why do you nourish it and lavish attention 
upon it?” 

“Tn all the times and places, O king, that you have gone 
down to battle, did you never get wounded by an 
arrow?” 

“Yes, that has happened to me.” 

“In such cases, O king, is not the wound anointed with 
salve and smeared with oil, and bound up in a 
bandage?” 

“Yes, such things are done to it.” 

“What then? Is the wound dear to you that you treat 
it so tenderly, and lavish such attention upon it?” 

“No, it is not dear to me, in spite of all that, which is 
only done that the flesh may grow again.” 

“Just so, great king, with the recluses and the body. 
Without cleaving to it do they bear about the body 
for the sake of righteousness of life.” 
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Buddhism is nothing if not practical, and, while 
Nirvana is held to as the ultimate goal toward which 
all who are entered on the path should unceasingly 
strive, it recognizes that the immediate abandonment 
on the part of the ordinary man of everything and 
everybody he has held dear would be not only dis- 
astrous but abortive. Nature does not bring about 
her greatest miracles by cataclysms but by a series of 
almost imperceptible changes. Buddhism follows 
the method of nature: the entering upon the Path, 
though it is in effect a reversal of the poles of con- 
sciousness, is often only the beginning of a gradual 
process of self-conquest and self-purification which 
may continue, not through one life merely, but 
through many lives. “Let a wise man blow off the 
impurities of himself,’”’ says the Dhamma, “as a smith 
blows off the impurities of silver, one by one, little 
by little, and from time to time.” Buddha never 
urged men to accomplish the impossible and his ten 
commandments or beatitudes for the laity are of a 
different tenor from his injunctions to his immediate 
disciples. 

“To serve wise men and not to serve fools, to 
give honor to whom honor is due—this is the great- 
est blessing. To dwell in a pleasant land, to have 
done good deeds in a former birth, to have right 
desires for one’s self—this is the greatest blessing. 
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To give alms, to live righteously, to help one’s rela- 
tives, and to do blameless deeds—this is the greatest 
blessing. Reverence, lowliness, contentment, and 
gratitude, the regular hearing of the law—this is 
the greatest blessing.” 

If, in this brief and cursory exposition of the 
essentials of Buddhism, the author has failed to make 
plain that it is a religion which is as true to-day 
as in the time of its founder, as true for the West 
as for the East, he has missed his point and failed of 
his purpose. The similarity of the ethical code of 
Buddhism to that taught by Christ is too obvious to 
require comment. To the question, “How shall we 
live?” both give the same answer; but to the question, 
“Why do we live?” Christianity gives no adequate 
answer at all. This a question which presses hard 
upon the modern world which, having freed itself 
from the leading strings of superstition, demands a 
scientific religion, one which shall not only look the 
facts of life uncompromisingly in the face, but which 
shall illuminate and codrdinate them. A scientific 
theory might conceivably do this and leave the world- 
wound unhealed and the world-strife unstilled. But 
Buddhism, while it satisfies the mind, stirs to activity 
also those nobler emotions of sympathy and com- 
passion which are symbolically born into the world 
anew with the love of every mother for her child. 
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He who forms desires in his mind is born again through 
his desires here and there. 


—Mundaka-U panishad, 
r VHERE is an ancient teaching that wisdom and 


mastery come as a result of repeated returns 
to physical existence with intervening inter- 
vals of rest—in a word, through reincarnation. “If 
a man could not understand it before the falling 
asunder of the body” say the Upanishads, “‘then he 
has to take body again in the worlds of creation.” 
This idea seems fanciful, almost grotesque, to the 
average Occidental trained in so different a habit of 
thought, but it permeates the whole mental life of the 
East and has colored it for untold centuries. It is a 
fundamental tenet of Brahmanism and as such was 
built upon by Buddha who reanimated an ancient 
belief that had lain at the heart of India from the 
remotest ages. 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote, “Were I to ask any reflect- 
ing Occidental who had passed some years in the 
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real living atmosphere of Buddhism, what fundamen- 
tal idea especially differentiates Oriental modes of 
thinking from ours, I am sure he would answer, “The 
idea of preéxistence.’”’ This idea seems always to 
have prevailed throughout the world except in mod- 
ern times and among Western peoples, and even here 
and now we are returning to it in our own way, for 
it is implicit in the evolutionary theory. It was 
a fundamental tenet of the ancient religion of Egypt; 
it was taught by Pythagoras and Plato; it was an 
essential principle of the Druid faith; Cesar found 
it among the Gauls; it prevailed in the old civili- 
zations of Mexico and Peru—so similar to that of 
Egypt; and it must have been familiar to the Jews 
for they thought that John the Baptist was a second 
Elijah and Jesus a reappearance of John the Baptist. 
Philosophers like Kant and Schopenhauer have up- 
held the idea of reincarnation; thinkers like Bruno, 
Emerson, and Goethe have found it not foreign to 
their thought; many of the mystics and the poets 
profess it; and Huxley, arch-priest of materialis- 
tic science wrote: “None but very hasty thinkers 
will reject it on the ground of inherent absurdity. 
Like the doctrine of evolution itself, that of trans- 
migration has its roots in the world of reality; and 
it may claim such support as the great argument from 
analogy is capable of supplying.” 


? 
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Although the doctrine of reincarnation appears to 
be not susceptible to proof, as a belief it is natural 
and reasonable: it is in full accord with science 
which recognizes neither creation nor destruction but 
only endless transformation. Moreover, it clears 
up many of the mysteries and contradictions of life, 
casting a new light on the problem of human misery 
and seeming injustice, something which the single 
life theory utterly fails to do. 

This law of an intercepted continuity of activity, so 
universal throughout nature in the phenomenon of 
pause, operating in human life as a continuity of 
effort interrupted by death, but resumed from one 
life to another, accounts for the vast differences be- 
tween men in the kind and degree of their capacity 
and in the conditions of their existence. Genius, 
that mystery, that anomaly, on the single life 
theory, becomes—granted reincarnation—an expli- 
cable thing. If Mozart composed music at the age 
of twelve, if Bernini modeled statues at seven, if 
Pope “‘lisped in numbers,” and if De Quincey at thir- 
teen could have harangued an Athenian mob better 
than his teacher could have addressed an English 
one, it was perhaps because each had developed his 
capacities in these directions in antecedent earthly 
lives to a point which made this precocity not only 
possible, but natural. May it not be that these 
powers and faculties are in the nature of unconscious, 
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i. e. automatic, remembrances of things learned pain- 
fully and slowly in antecedent lives, quite in analogy 
with those transformations undergone by the human 
embryo in the few months of its ante-natal existence 
during which it rapidly passes through all the phases 
of life on the species. Such appears to be nature’s 
method. As in the childish poem of The House that 
Jack Built, she repeats each phase that has gone be- 
fore and then adds another for subsequent repetition. 

On what interpretation of the world other than that 
afforded by reincarnation is it possible to discover 
any semblance of essential justice; how account for 
the vast differences in human endowment and con- 
dition; how explain that inner assurance, in the face 
of death itself, of continued life so generally treas- 
ured even—perhaps most of all—by the unreflect- 
ing? On what other theory are explicable the secret 
likings and antipathies which drive men in seeking 
out their fate; the haunting charm to the eye of 
certain faces, to the ear of certain voices; the kin- 
ship to the mind of certain fields of knowledge— 
different fields to different minds; or the vividness 
to the imagination of certain particular periods of 
past history? 

It is an axiom of science that, in the absence of 
evidence which is conclusive, that theory is best 
which most completely and successfully accounts for 


and correlates the greatest number of phenomena; 
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and this ancient and admirable theory that man him- 
self, through successive lives, is self-rewarded and 
self-punished, reaps what he sows and builds the 
house which he inhabits, whereby failure is at the 
worst postponement, and success at the best only the 
stepping stone to an intenser effort—satisfies not alone 
the reason, but the heart as well. 

Of course in a world of relativity, such as ours, 
truth itself can be only relative, that is, conditioned — 
a bridge to some more inclusive truth; and rein- 
carnation, if it be a truth, must be conditioned by the 
new generalization that time is itself an illusion of 
the limited consciousness. As Ouspensky says in 
Tertium Organum, “We know already by our intel- 
lect that everything exists in infinite spaces of time, 
nothing is made, nothing becomes, all is.” This 
being so, the ideas of karma and reincarnation, which 
are so deeply involved with the idea of time, cannot 
safely be taken with perfect literalness but rather 
symbolically, like the symbols of art. Different 
“lives’’ would have to be thought of in the semblance ™ 
of successive unfoldings of some simultaneity, like 
the stanzas of a poem, or the scenes of a play. But 
with this reservation, inherent in all our thought in- 
volving time, reincarnation is an illumination upon 
life too great to be forgone. 
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TIME IS A DREAM 


And swear . . . that there should be time no longer. 
—Revelations, X. 6 


OCTOR EINSTEIN is said to have declared 
1) that there are only about ten people in the 

world capable of understanding the theory of 
Relativity. This may be true in relation to its purely 
mathematical aspects, but certain correlative ideas 
any one should be able to understand and it is a 
profitable and delightful exercise of the imagination 
to follow where they lead. 

The chief of these ideas—old as philosophy it- 
self—is that all of our knowledge is relative, con- 
ditioned by our receptivity—the perception of a per- 
ceiver—and that by the so-called scientific method we 
can never know things-in-themselves. 

The reason for this is plain: we are altogether too 
conditioned, too involved and immersed. While 
endeavoring to discover the changes which take place 
in the world round about us, we are ourselves being 
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affected by those very changes which form the object 
of our quest. We cannot correctly sense or accu- 
rately measure phenomena because our senses and 
our measuring instruments are subject to distortions 
the nature and extent of which we must remain com- 
pletely unaware of. 

For example, if at a given moment of time the 
universe, our world, and everything on it, including 
our own bodies, should shrink to half their present 
size, and time—as would be the case—should acceler- 
ate correspondingly, everything transpiring in half 
the time it took before, we would be quite unconscious 
of any change and would regard as a madman any 
one who attempted to tell us what had befallen. 
And this shrinkage and acceleration could go on 
repeating itself in geometrical progression until a 
man became no larger than a midge with a life no 
longer than an upward-flying spark’s and still, like 
Hamlet, could he count himself a king of infinite 
space, and, unlike Hamlet, never know that the 
“times” were out of joint. If space curves, swells, 
shrinks, if time lags or hastens, we cannot know 
it nor the extent of it. 

Long before the theory of Relativity made us so 
vividly aware of our predicament regarding our 
environment—in the early part of the nineteenth 
century in point of fact—there appeared a little 
book entitled The Stars and the Earth by an anon- 
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ymous author in which, by means of many in- 
genious devices, the phantasmal nature of time, its 
essential unreality, is made plain. The following 
quotation finds appropriate place here—the line of 
reasoning, since grown familiar, being founded of 
course upon the fact that the light-record of any 
terrestrial event is travelling out into space at the 
rate of 186,000 miles a second. 


Let us imagine an observer, with infinite power of vision, 
in a star of the twelfth magnitude. He would see the earth 
at this moment as it existed at the time of Abraham. Let 
us, moreover, imagine him moved forward in the direction 
of our earth, with such speed that in a short time (say in 
an hour) he comes to within the distance of a hundred mil- 
lions of miles, being then as near to us as the sun is, whence 
the earth is seen as it was eight minutes before; let us 
imagine all this, quite apart from any claims of possibility 
or reality, and then we have indubitably the following 
result—that before the eye of this observer the entire 
history of the world, from the time of Abraham to the 
present day, passes by in the space of an hour. For, when 
the motion commenced, he viewed the earth as it was four 
thousand years ago; at the half-way, i. e. after half an hour, 
as it was two thousand years ago; after three quarters of 
an hour, as it was one thousand years ago; and after an 
hour, as it now is. 

If an observer were able to comprehend with his eye the 
whirling procession of these consecutive images, he would 
have lived through the entire history of the world, with 
all its events and transactions which have happened in the 
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hemisphere of the globe turned toward him, in a single 
hour . . . We will now once more suppose that he can 
fly through the space in a second; or, like the electro- 
magnetic power, in an immeasurably short time. He 
would now live through the period of four thousand years 
with all their events completely, and as exactly in a mo- 
ment of time as he did before in the space of an hour. 

The human mind, it is true, grows giddy at the thought 
of such a consecutive train of images and events; but we 
can easily attribute to a higher or the highest spirit the 
power of distinguishing and comprehending with accuracy 
every individual wave in this astonishing stream. 

Hence the notion that the Deity makes use of no measure- 
ment of time is become clear and intelligible to us. 

When it is written, “Before God a thousand years are as 
one day,” it is a mere empty word, unless the idea is ren- 
dered perceptible to our senses. But when, as we have done, 
by sensible and actual suppositions, we are enabled to show 
that it is possible for a being endowed with a higher degree 
of human power to live through the history of four thou- 
sand years in a second, we think we have materially con- 
tributed to render intelligible the philosophical statement, 
that time is nothing existing for itself, but only the form 
and repository, without which we cannot imagine its con- 
tents, viz. the series of consecutive events. 

If time is something real and actually existing, and neces- 
sary to the occurrence of events, it would be impossible for 
that to take place in a shorter time which occurs in a longer 
time. But here we see the entire contents of four thousand 
years concentrated into one second, and not mutilated or 
isolated, but every event completely surrounded with all its 
individual particulars and collateral circumstances. The 
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duration of time is, therefore, unnecessary for the occurrence 
of events. Beginning and end may coalesce, and still in- 
close every thing intermediate. 


All this leads naturally to that most interesting 
question raised by the Relativists in connection with 
what may be called the spatiality of time. Is time, 
space—its fourth dimension? 

This idea, startling as it may at first appear, stands 
the pragmatic test—it works. The mathematical 
framework of physics is greatly simplified, it has 
been found, if, instead of referring phenomena to a 
set of three space axes—corresponding to the three 
dimensions—and one time axis of reference, they are 
referred to a set of four interchangeable axes involv- 
ing four homogeneous and equi-potent codrdinates, 
three of space and one of time. That is, time is 
used as though it were a dimension of space in no 
wise different from the other three dimensions. 
Professor Oumoff, quoted by Ouspensky in Tertium 
Organum, dealt with this idea in the following in- 
genious way: 

The element of time is involved in all spatial measure- 
ments. We cannot define the geometrical form of a solid 
moving in relation to us, we are always defining its kine- 
matical form. Therefore our spatial measurements are 
in reality proceeding not in a three-dimensional manifold, 


that is, having three dimensions of height, length and width 
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but in a four-dimensional manifold. The first three di- 
mensions we can represent by the divisions of a tape-measure 
upon which are marked feet, yards, or some other measure 
of length. The fourth dimension we shall represent by 
a moving-picture film upon which each point corresponds 
to a new phase of the world’s phenomena. The distance 
between the points of this film are measured by a clock 
going indifferently with this or that velocity. The transi- 
tion from one point to another of this film corresponds to 
our concept of the flow of time. This fourth dimension 
we therefore call time. The moving-picture film can re- 
place the reel of any tape-measure, or the tape-measure 
can replace the film. The ingenious mathematician Min- 
kowsky proved that all these dimensions are equi-potent 
and interchangeable. 


If time is space, if it is the measure of a direction 
at right angles to every known direction, why is this 
so difficult to realize in experience? 

It must be because we cannot apprehend the higher- 
space world as we do this one—its three dimensional 
section—in its entirety and all at once, as one takes 
in a landscape at a glance, but only fragment by 
fragment, that is, successively. Try the experiment 
of looking at the objects which surround you through 
the slit formed by the two hands, moving them circle- 
wise so that everything is seen piecemeal and suc- 
cessively. If you absorb yourself utterly in this, 
limiting your mind and imagination just as your 
vision is limited, you get finally the sense that every- 
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thing is perpetually becoming: that what has just 
been seen ceases thereafter to exist, that what is not 
seen yet will spring to life at a given moment. In 
other words, your space-sense, thus reduced or nar- 
rowed, takes on those attributes and assumes the 
limitations which we are accustomed to associate 
with time. 

This experiment illustrates how the time-sense may 
be an imperfect or partial perception of higher space, 
the movement of consciousness in a direction not 
otherwise known, foreign to experience. What 
appear to us as phenomena—changes proceeding in 
the things of our world—may be the manifestation, 
through a sequence of temporal changes, of a di- 
mension of which we are not spatially aware. Life, 
growth, organic being, the transition from simplicity 
to complexity, from the acorn to the oak, from the 
egg to the chicken—all these, to this view, are evi- 
dences of a four-dimensional extension, for they in- 
volve relation which cannot be expressed in terms 
of length, breadth and thickness but require time for 
their unfolding. 

It will be helpful in understanding in what sense 
this may be true to dramatize to the imagination the 
predicament of a consciousness limited to the two 
dimensions of a plane—a flat-man—in trying to 
understand the true nature and extent of a solid of 
our space intersecting and passing through that plane 
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which constitutes his world. Conceive of that world 
as a film into which such a solid was introduced. 

Its third dimension—the one perpendicular to the 
plane—could not manifest itself to him as spatial 
extension but only as temporal change—not as a 
thing but as a phenomenon. All that he would be 
conscious of would be the changing cross-section 
which the solid traced, caused by the displacement 
of the constituent matter of his plane. Imagine, 
for example, a cone passed apex downward through 
the plane. It would appear there first as a point, 
expanding into a circle, and this still expanding circle 
would suddenly disappear. These modifications of 
form would be caused by the involvement of the third 
—the vertical—dimension of the cone in the two 
dimensions of the plane. They would be the time 
expression of the cone’s extension in the third dimen- 
sion, and no other expression would be possible to the 
flat-man whose clock would correspond to our tape- 
measure. In an analogous way, the fourth dimension 
—as spatial extension—is apprehended by us only 
through its translation into time. 

" But the very fact that we can conceive of a fourth 
dimension at all proves us to be, in a sense, four 
dimensional. To consciousness in its free state, past, 
present and future may exist not in sequence but 
simultaneously. Let us see if by another simple 
analogy we can make the meaning of this more clear. 
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Imagine you are sitting in a room and you observe 
a cockroach emerge from beneath the baseboard and 
begin a pilgrimage to the opposite wall. Become that 
cockroach in imagination; let it represent your per- 
sonal or lower-dimensional self, related to your 
higher Self there in the chair as that is perhaps re- 
lated to some still more transcendent consciousness. 

To your cockroach-self the boards of the hardwood 
floor will be like days and nights, inextricably bound 
up with the idea of time—the time it takes to pass 
from one to another; the rug and its pattern, suc- 
cessively unfolding, will be like one’s life in the 
world, ever emerging from some obscure “future” 
and vanishing into some soon forgotten “‘past.” But 
to the Olympian Self in the easy chair, with the entire 
room under observation, the element of time, of suc- 
cessive unfolding, will not enter at all because the 
time-illusion will have arisen from an imperfect 
sensing, by a limited consciousness, of a space beyond 
its power to comprehend or simultaneously grasp. 
This is exactly our predicament with regard to four- 
dimensional space. 


These new concepts of time and space bid fair to 
produce a revolution in philosophical thought. Time 
becomes space and space becomes a mathematical 
abstraction—relationships alone exist and exist per- 
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haps only by virtue of the structure of the mind. 
Are we on the point of discovering that the only 
reality is consciousness? If so, by a long detour 
Western science arrives at the same conclusion as 
Kastern mysticism: that materiality is maya, illusion 
—the mirror of consciousness. 

In studying phenomena by the objective method, 
we are perhaps, as has been suggested, in the position 
of a spectator at a moving picture show who, knowing 
nothing of the mechanism by which the images are 
produced, tries to unravel the mystery by confining 
his attention to the screen and what is passing there. 
By this method he will never obtain the knowledge he 
seeks. What he should do is to turn his back upon 
the screen and follow the cone of light until it dis- 
covers to him the booth and finally the film and the 
lantern. The theory of Relativity may have the 
effect of leading us to seek the explanation of phe- 
nomena not in other phenomena of a similar order, 
for this is a fruitless quest, but in consciousness. 
For the world-secret dwells not in the world but in 


the Self. 
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THE ARTIST AS PRIEST 


The great instrument of moral good is the imagination. 
—Percy ByssHE SHELLEY: A Defense of Poetry. 


r JHE priest, in the last analysis, is he by whom 


men consent to be guided in the conduct of 
their lives. In this sense the man of science 
has become the priest of the modern world. In his 
ardent and unflinching search for the truth of things 
and in his desire to benefit humanity, he has been 
willing to incur obloquy, poverty, disease, danger— 
he has manifested, in other words, that quality of 
spiritual courage which inevitably arouses the loyalty, 
respect and admiration of those inferiorly endowed. 
The conflict between religion and science, epito- 
mized in the controversies which distinguished the 
Victorian era in England, was decided in the popular 
mind in favor of those great men of science—Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall and the rest—on whose banner was 
emblazoned, There is no Religion higher than Truth. 
But now again arises the world-old, disturbing ques- 
tion of Pontius Pilate, What is Truth? 
[72] 
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Churchly priestcraft, which denied to man the ex- 
ercise of his reason, left a legacy of superstition, 
bigotry and intolerance from which the free spirits 
turned to science as an escape. But now scientific 
priestcraft, which leaves out of account emotional 
and spiritual values, which looks at everything in the 
dry, hard light of the mind, is inducing a vast dis- 
couragement and despondency, a devastating disil- 
lusionment from which the priests of science offer no 
way of escape. 

That something is wrong in their premises or in 
their practices we are coming dimly to feel—but 
what? In this dilemma let us apply the acid test of 
Christ, the great alchemist: By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

The fruits of science should be good, and are good 
save in so far as they have gone to feed the lust for 
power and the greed for gain which has produced 
modern industrialism, that illegitimate offspring of 
science, conceived not in love but in lust. The later 
and lesser priests of science have too easily consented 
to serve this monster, whose name is Ugliness, for it 
produces nothing of beauty either in life itself or in 
the mere machinery of life. 

Now the need of the soul of man for beauty is not 
less than the body’s need for bread but modern in- 
dustrialism denies this with august effrontery. Its 
factories corrupt the fair country like a cancer, their 
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smoke darkens the sky, their refuse poisons the 
streams and kills the grass. Everything, even music 
and the drama, is in process of becoming mechanized: 
the machine has become a great engine of enslave- 
ment and the creation, for industrial purposes, of 
Robots—mechanical men—is less a fiction of the 
dramatist than an already achieved fact. 


It is time for a change in the existing order: the 
scientific view of life, having become thus myopic 
and astigmatic, must go the way of the religiously 
romantic which looked at the world as through stained 
glass windows. There is need for a new crusade 
which shall deliver the citadel of man’s soul from 
the infidel of ugliness and bring him to that “world 
of the wondrous” which is his spiritual home. But 
by whom shall this crusade be led? 

By the artist: for it is a crusade against ugliness in 
every form—not the artist who panders to industrial- 
ism by putting a smear of prettiness over its products 
like rouge on a ravaged cheek of a whore; nor the 
digger in the boneyard of dead civilizations whose 
face is always averted from the future and turned 
toward the past; but the sincere seeker for the unre- 
vealed and unimagined Beauty, the artist in Life, the 
great Lover, able to stir the blood to a new music, 
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the worshipper at the innermost shrine of Beauty 
where the Sacred Image dwells. 

That God is Love; that Beauty is the Face of Love; 
that whenever Love rules the heart, God is felt; 
that wherever true Beauty manifests, God is seen— 
such must be the credo of the artist as priest. Only 
he who thus believes can belong to the new Brother- 
hood of Consolation to a despairing world. He is 
vowed to “‘poverty, chastity, and obedience”—not 
the poverty of penury necessarily, but the willingness 
if need be to go hungry and cold; not the chastity 
of the body necessarily, but the transmutation of 
the passion of the blood into something pure and 
powerful, that more rare and arduous chastity of 
the soul; not obedience to any individual, however 
exalted, nor to any formulary however broad, but to 
the inner creative impulse and to that alone. 

Such a priesthood, true to such vows and dedicated 
to such a service, would dispossess in the popular 
mind the deniers of Life, the Distrusters, for they 
would be the Affirmers of Life, not believers merely, 
but knowers through heart knowledge; and thereafter 
all might unite to bring that newness of which the 
times are pregnant to happy birth. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE NILE 


Her eyes are sombre with the wisdom driven from her 
scattered sanctuaries; and at her lips wonderful things 
strive for utterance. 

—BATTISCOMBE GUNN: Introduction to the Instruction of 
Ptah-Hotep. 


T is an accepted axiom in the newspaper business 
that no news story, however sensational, can hold 
its position on the front page longer than a week. 

But this dictum has been put at naught—and by 
what? By no lurid chronic of any war, earth- 
quake, scandal, homicide, more “horrendous- 
stupendous” than the last, but by the quite matter- 
of-fact report of the discovery of a tomb containing 
the body and belongings of a ruler of ancient Egypt; 
one not of the royal line, whose reign was brief, 
who died young, and who left—save by virtue of his 
ofice—no stamp upon his age. 

Why should this mummy of Tut-Ankh-Amen, wait- 
ing for resurrection in the heart of a desert hill, 
prove suddenly more enthralling to the popular im- 
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agination than those pressingly nubile princesses, 
footlight favorites and stars of the silver screen 
which it so strangely usurped? Why should the 
silence of that little rock-cut sepulchre have drowned 
for the moment all the radios, jazz orchestras, and 
silver-tongued orators in Christendom? 

First of all, for the romance of it: of the finding 
of so much treasure after so long a search; next, for 
the interest of it, historical and archeological; for 
the wonder of it, also—this turning back of the sky- 
scraping clock to a time so remote as to make the 
voyage of Columbus seem to have happened yester- 
day; even more for the beauty of it—the beauty not 
alone of alabaster, ivory, ebony and gold but of 
the forms of those objects into which these materials 
were wrought, forms so significant as to impart to 
wood, glass and baked clay a value superior to 
diamonds and pearls. But most of all are we en- 
amored of the mystery of it: the mystery of a con- 
sciousness and point of view the polar opposite of 
our own. The measure of this difference is that 
which subsists between the sealed tomb and the shop 
window—on the one hand, the passion for a per- 
fection content to hide itself forever in darkness, and 
on the other, the passion for advertisement, for pub- 
licity, for exploitation and display. We stand mo- 
mentarily arrested, self-conscious, self-convicted by 
the contemplation of an ideal so utterly foreign to 
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the spirit of our age that were it not for the evidence 
before our eyes we could not believe in it at all. 

Briefly stated, it is the ideal of a life always aware 
of its roots in the past, and utterly confident of its 
flowering in the future. To the ancient Egyptians 
eternity was an ever-present reality tincturing all 
their temporal life. They are perhaps the only peo- 
ple who have had the august effrontery to offer to 
Time—“the despot of our days and lord of dust” — 
deliberate defiance. Their pyramids, their rock-cut 
temples, their swathed and spiced mummies in sealed 
tombs all eloquently attest their desire and their 
belief that by these means they might declare to 
countless generations the faith that was in them, that 
they could thus proclaim in the granite-cut chronicle 
of their priest-kings the kingdom, the power, and the 
glory that was theirs. 

And who shall deny that Egypt has succeeded in 
imposing herself upon the memory and imagination 
of mankind, not only now, with tourists infesting the 
Nile valley, but throughout the intervening ages? 
Greece derived much of her art and science from 
Egypt; Rome in turn not only inherited from Greece 
but from Egypt too, while the Renaissance, whose 
long shadow still lingers, was simply the expression 
of the enthusiasm and admiration of post-medieval 
humanism for that “Classic” past. Napoleon, 
touched by the spell of the Spirit of the Nile, pet- 
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tified and prettified motifs derived from Pharaohs’ 
coffins to adorn the clothes and furniture of his court; 
and after the discovery of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb the 
arbiters of modern fashions decreed the Egypti- 
fication of everything in sight. 


But it is not to such ephemeral and futile gestures 
that the contemplation of Egypt should move us; 
nor should we be content with any shallow reading 
of the lesson of her past. 

The Egyptians loved certain things belonging to 
their own world and existence and these they im- 
itated and adorned; they held certain beliefs as to 
man’s nature, origin and destiny that were to them 
spiritual verities and these they iterated and reiterated 
in a sublime monotony of worship and _ praise. 
Their life was organized and ordered in conformity 
to their religious beliefs; these, being sublime, the 
expressions of them—in what we misname their art 
—were beautiful, so beautiful that even today, 
cynical and sophisticated as we are, they touch our 
emotions and interest our minds. 

It may be argued that the powerful priestly caste 
imposed these ideas and this art upon an ignorant 
and superstitious populace and that the riotous tide 
of life ran mad and muddy in ancient Thebes as 
in Main Street here and now. Doubtless it did, but 
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even so, the genius of Egypt could not have found so 
rich, so various and so complete an expression had 
coercion been the medium through which it worked. 
Though the stones of Egypt may seem to cry aloud 
with the pain of the slaves and captives who quarried, 
shaped, dragged and placed them one upon another, 
the unity, the majesty, the mechanical perfection 
and esthetic felicity of the finished monuments pro- 
claim them the products of a unified consciousness— 
one in which the soul of architect and artisan, over- 
seer and slave, became fused in a kind of frenzy in 
the accomplishment of an end not clearly understood, 
perhaps, but believed in utterly. 

This is the difference between us and them: they 
believed in themselves and in what they were doing; 
we believe in nothing, not even in ourselves. That 
great and imposing fabric, modern industrial civili- 
zation, after the earthquake of the war, shows so many 
cracked walls and broken windows that it no longer 
seems the safe and sanitary habitation that it did 
when we moved in; even the foundations appear 
insecure. 

What, after all, is the test of a civilization? There 
are many standards and criteria but, by the universal 
consent of those unblinded by the mere present, there 
is one test by which it is possible to judge the worth 
and importance of every concerted human effort that 
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has left traceable writing on the historic scroll. This 
is the power to register itself in terms of beauty, 
failing in which it sinks from the memory of man- 
kind. Because Egypt achieved this so supremely 
she is today so thrillingly remembered. Her re- 
ligion, in our ignorance of its inner content, may 
look to us like barbarous superstition; her political 
system, in our worship of democracy, may seem like 
Kaiserism of the deepest dye; but their fruit was 
an art-expression of surpassing seriousness, nobility 
and grandeur, so inevitable that it seems like the 
straining of nature’s self through the human con- 
sciousness. Things are known by their fruits and 
this particular tree in the garden of the ages bore 
fruits rich and rare. 

The importance of beauty as a criterion of civ- 
ilization will escape us without a realization of the 
correlative fact that beauty makes its appearance 
always and inevitably as the expression of an ebul- 
lition of spiritual life. Every great religious 
awakening found an art-expression eloquent of it 
—why otherwise should we use such terms as “Bud- 
dhist,”” “Mohammedan” or “Christian” art? The 
temples of Egypt were built for the celebration of the 
rites of the religion of Egypt: they are the phenome- 
non of that noumenon, and in their dilapidation, deso- 
lation, desecration, they induce even in our sceptical 
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and ironic modern souls moods of reverence and 
awe. 


The writing on space of faith in the Eternal is one 
thing and of doubt of the Eternal quite another: the 
one registers itself in beauty and the other in mere 
ugliness. Does anyone doubt the truth of this? 
Put it to a simple and amusing test. Reverse the 
poles of time: imagine that ours is the ancient and 
buried civilization and that Egyptian tourists and 
archeologists, here and now incarnate, are poking 
about among the ruins of what was once New York 
looking for something to place in their museums 
which should be an expression, in terms of. beauty, 
of our habits, tastes, and beliefs in the same sense 
that the furniture of Tut-Ankh-Amen’s tomb is an 
expression of his habits, tastes, and beliefs. Let 
them sink a shaft anywhere—even on the site of 
the Metropolitan Museum itself—and what possible 
beauty could they unearth that expressed our con- 
sciousness? They would find the spoils of other 
civilizations, their own among the number, amid a 
wilderness of rubbish, but the more they explored the 
more they would be forced to the conclusion that 
though we were heir to all the ages, we were bankrupt 
of any beauty which we could rightfully call our own. 

Of course such a test and such a generalization 
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would not be altogether fair, for it would leave too 
many factors out of account. There is an order of 
beauty which no tomb can hold, no pickaxe strike, no 
spade unearth. This is the beauty of which time, 
rather than space, is the medium or matrix. Music, 
poetry, and the drama belong to this class. Doubt- 
less in these the subtle, sensitive, quick-moving mod- 
ern consciousness expresses itself more readily and 
adequately than in such stern and time-resisting 
materials as the Egyptians were wont to use. But 
granting that this is true—that different periods have 
different vehicles of expression—the fact remains that 
the modern world can show only small oases of 
beauty in great deserts of ugliness, while almost 
everything that the ancient Egyptians left us has an 
authority, a distinction, a perfection of design and 
workmanship that makes it worthy of being treasured 
in those morgues of vanished civilizations, our muse- 
ums of art. 

It would not be difficult to imagine that the Spirit 
of the Nile, released at last from the only one of 
her kingly tombs ever found inviolate, was striving 
to communicate to our younger world some ancient 
secret, to save us from perishing along with the fall 
of the idols we have set up. It would have nothing 
to say of the life and death of kings; of the victory 
or defeat of armies; of wealth or of the absence of 


wealth; of priest-craft or politics. These things are 
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all of time and “seven-hued circumstance” and ‘it is 
of the triumph over time that the Spirit of the Nile 
would speak—of faith in the eternal life of the 
spirit, and of that noumenal world the consciousness 
of which we must recapture before we can hope to 
trace any clear and powerful image upon the minds 
of generations still unborn. 
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IX 


OBSERVATIONS ON DYNAMIC SYMMETRY 


Know each substance and relation 
Through nature’s operation, 
Hath its unit, bound and metre, 
And every new compound 
Is some product and repeater. 
—RatpH Watpo Emerson: The Visit. 


\ | ANY an inquest has been held over the death 


of art in the modern world and many differ- 
ent verdicts have been rendered. Ferrero 
attributes the dearth of beauty in present-day civili- 
zation to the triumph of the quantitative standard 
over the qualitative. He is in agreement with Ruskin, 
who declared that we are bedevilled by machinery, 
and that the smoke of many chimneys clouds not only 
our physical, but our metaphysical sky, shutting out 
far fair horizons and obscuring the light that never 
was on sea or land. 
But such conclusions, true or not, are scarcely 
logical. Machinery is only an extension of man’s 
power over natural forces, and as such it can be put 
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to whatever use we will. If it is true that we have 
become enslaved by the very thing through which we 
thought to escape the bondage of perpetual labor, 
this is not because of any inherent necessity, but by 
reason of an inversion of values. Instead of im- 
posing the rhythm and harmony of his immortal spirit 
upon the machine of his creation, man has suffered 
it to impose its rhythm upon him, and the only rhythm 
known to the machine is speed. 

Now speed is fatal to art, because it negatives those 
rhythms which are of the very essence of beauty. 
Both are mathematical, but the speed thing is mathe- 
matics gone mad while beauty is ecstatic mathe- 
matics—the difference between the Bethlehem 
Steel Works and the Greek theatre, for example, is 
the difference between madness and ecstasy. 

The answer to this riddle of the ancient world 
contrasted with the modern must be sought for in 
consciousness. ‘The consciousness which has _pro- 
duced modern industrialism is centrifugal: it seeks 
some center outside of itself—in the Not-I. It says, 
“T will acquire.” The consciousness which produced 
that serene and austere beauty which we so admire 
found its center in itself. It said, “I will become.” 
On the lintel of the temples was engraved the legend 
“Know thyself!” The corresponding modern dictum 
might very well be, “I know all save myself alone.” 

The quality of everything produced by man de- 
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pends upon where his consciousness is centered: only 
when this center is established in his innermost self 
is there fruition of beauty. According to Pythag- 
oras the soul is a self-moving number; that is, con- 
sciousness unfolds according to a cosmic rhythm, a 
“divine arithmetic” which the artist is under com- 
pulsion to realize and render because this indeed it is 
the function of all art to express. 


To some people any juxtaposition of the idea of 
mathematics and the idea of art will seem far fetched. 
What, they are sure to ask, can art, that fountain of 
spontaneous emotion, have to do with the proverbially 
driest preoccupation of the human mind? But such 
a question betrays an utter incomprehension of art in 
its esoteric aspect, and an idea of mathematics de- 
rived from the unimaginative teaching of it in the 
schools. 

Although we make mathematics serve utilitarian 
ends, this is not according to its true nature or high- 
est function. Mathematics constitutes an expression, 
the most perfect and potent known to man, of a cos- 
mic order far transcending that “infinite three di- 
mensional sphere,” with all its contents, which 
represents our ordinary conception of the cosmos. 
Mathematics can dispense with materiality, with time, 
with space, even with number and quantity; all the 
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stars could fall from the sky and every heart stop 
beating in every breast and still would mathematics 
continue to be what it is, the archetypal pattern, the 
“first form of Brahm.” 

Mathematics has always been deeply involved with 
the esotericism of every religion and was ever con- 
sidered to be a sacred science. The letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet had each its numerical equivalent 
and spelled meanings to the initiated more profound 
than any contained in the texts themselves. Euclid 
derived his geometry from the priests of Egypt, and 
the contribution of Pythagoras to the science of 
mathematics was a mere by-product of his religious 
philosophy founded upon mathematics and now lost 
to the world. 

The art of the ancients was nothing more nor less 
than a form of religious expression; and since mathe- 
matics was a part of religion it is not surprising that 
it played a more important réle than at first appears. 
The pyramids of Egypt are less the work of the artist 
than the geometer, and this is true in less degree of 
all the Egyptian monuments. An amazing mathe- 
matical esotericism lay behind Greek architecture, 
the same which lay behind that of Egypt. Some of 
this the Romans in turn inherited from the Greeks and 
in the form of masonic secrets it descended through 
the Commacini builders in the north of Italy to those 
medizval guilds of freemasons which built the great 
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cathedrals wherein, with new eloquence, the fact is 
proclaimed that “God geometrizes”—Gothic archi- 
tecture being indeed less “frozen music” than mathe- 
matics made palpable. That the Moors were amazing 
mathematicians is written large in their architecture 
and their ornament, and mathematics is a great 
factor in the art of the Chinese, Japanese and Hindus. 
Moreover, always, in every age wherein men dedi- 
cated their souls to God and their hands to the crea- 
tion of beauty, behind and within the concrete and 
palpable structure, there were ratios, proportions, 
triangulations, polyligonal synopses, establishing an 
invisible network of relations making for harmony, 
organic unity, codrdination, a something not seen by 
the eyes or even sensed by the mind, but subjectively 
realized. Sometimes this was a reasoned and a 
conscious thing, and sometimes it was achieved un- 
consciously because the creator of beauty is subjec- 
tively a mathematician whether he knows aught of 
mathematics or not. Beauty always proceeds from 
the cosmic or higher Self; this may operate inde- 
pendently of the rational mind and being a “self- 
moving number” its very nature is a rhythm which 
the artist cannot but endeavor to reproduce: 


The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o’er him planned. 
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Now the visible derives from the invisible, the 
complex from the simple, and there exist certain 
archetypal forms which may be called generic 
because to them entire orders of phenomena, super- 
ficially dissimilar and unrelated, can be referred. 
Of these forms the logarithmic spiral is the most 
ubiquitous, the one from which it is least possible to 
escape, indeed it may be the very pattern of the 
cosmos itself. 

What is the logarithmic spiral? It has been called 
the ‘“‘constant angle” spiral, and this describes it very 
well. For example, if the captain of a ship were to 
head her in a certain direction at a given angle with 
the equator, his starting point, and keep right on 
without changing his course, the path of his vessel on 
the surface of the world-sphere would be a logarith- 
mic spiral. The course the water takes as it runs 
out of your bath tub describes this curve, also a coin 
rolling on the floor. Close your hand and your 
finger tips will trace a logarithmic spiral by reason of 
the proportionate diminishment in the articulations 
of the fingers. It is perhaps most perfectly embodied 
in the nautilus shell or in the ram’s horn because it is 
there the result of a process of continuous proportion- 
ate growth. Conceive of it as a cone coiled upon 
itself—a shell is such a rolled up cone. 

The whole of Dynamic Symmetry, that canon of 
proportion discovered and taught by the late Jay 
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Hambidge and related to the arts of space somewhat 
as are the laws of musical harmony to music, was 
developed from the logarithmic spiral simply by 
translating from curved into angular form Nature’s 
most fundamental and omnipresent figure. Thus 
was produced a series of rectangular triangles and 
their perpendiculars which in turn yield the “root 
rectangles” of Dynamic Symmetry. Thus: 


Logarithmic spiral translated into a rectangular 
spiral for purposes of proportion. The three radii 
vectors, A, B and C constitute the three terms of a 
continued proportion. B is always a mean propor- 
tional with relation to A and C. That is, A is to 
B as B is to C, and according to the Rule of Three 
the product of the extremes, A and C, is equal to 
the square of the mean. (A XC=B?). The 
dotted line indicates the completed rectangle. It 
is upon relations of this kind that the whole of 


Dynamic Symmetry is founded. 


The peculiarity of the system of proportion em- 
ploying these rectangles, their diagonals and the 
perpendiculars to the diagonals, is that it is not based 
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upon commensurate units whose measuring rod, so 
to speak, is the line, but it is a proportioning of 
areas related to one another in a manner which is 
both subtle and simple, in what may indeed be called 
a vital way because so in accord with certain phe- 
nomena of natural growth. 

Mr. Hambidge was firm in the belief that his 
method of correlating the elements of a design into 
organic unity through the establishment of this order 
of mathematical relationships was less a discovery 
than a recovery. In his opinion the ancient Egyp- 
tians were under the necessity of continually resurvey- 
ing their land by reason of the annual inundation 
of the Nile valley, and they early discovered a prac- 
ticable and simple way of establishing rectangles by 
rope-stretching. Then, through the power which the 
right angle gives in ratio relationships, this method 
developed naturally into a system of proportion based 
upon areas whose mutual relations were capable of 
being expressed by quantitively small numbers. The 
Greeks obtained this knowledge from Egypt and, 
aided by their Euclidian geometry, they organized 
it into canons of proportion which they applied to 
all of their esthetic problems, from the defining 
of the shape of a vase to the construction of a temple. 
Mr. Hambidge believed that this knowledge—or, 
more strictly, the application of it—thereafter van- 


ished from the memory of mankind and that its 
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loss accounts, in a measure, for the anemia of art, a 
robust esthetic being impossible without this knowl- 
edge. 

No one knows, certainly, how much of this is true, 
but Mr. Hambidge was probably inclined to press 
his theory too far. All of the works of man have 
the attribute of infinity because he is himself an in- 
finite being; all of his works are marvellously math- 
ematical because mathematics is the shuttle with 
which he weaves his every pattern on the loom of 
space. Accordingly Mr. Hambidge found, wher- 
ever he looked, what he looked for. His system 
was flexible enough to make that possible. He makes 
a good case for the presence of root rectangles as a 
controlling factor in the arts of Egypt and Greece, 
and adduces sound arguments for believing that it was 
a reasoned and a conscious thing. From the in- 
ternal evidence afforded by any work of art, however, 
it is beyond human power to determine what is rea- 
soned and what is the result of intuition, for the 
artist follows the rules without knowing them, as 
has been said. In the opinion of the author, the 
whole subject may be summarized as follows: 

Design, in the last analysis, is purely a matter of 
space subdivision and as such is all compounded of 
mathematical relations. But for beauty and har- 
mony there must be system and selection, some 
governing principle, in the same way that music obeys 
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so-called laws of harmony which are numerical. 
Now if the relations between the parts of a design are 
orderly, based on some law, and law-abiding, as 
opposed to the merely fortuitous and accidental, it 
makes for beauty. Dynamic Symmetry, which is a 
system of interiorly divided and intimately related 
rectangles possessing common properties, all refer- 
able to a single generic figure and based upon an 
important mathematical law, certainly provides what 
might be called a warp—stretched threads, as it were 
—on which it is possible to weave any design what- 
soever. Any pattern or design, made to conform 
to such a groundwork which is orderly and geome- 
trical, will be subtly acted upon thereby; the mathe- 
matics will show through, not as truth to the mind 
but as beauty to the eye. Mr. Hambidge has con- 
vincingly demonstrated two things: first, that a great 
number of objects and arrangements in space, in 
which we recognize the quality of beauty, readily 
submit themselves to the particular order of mathe- 
matical analysis formulated in Dynamic Symmetry; 
and second, that the application of these formule 
to new esthetic problems, involving the element of 
design, operates as a unifying and organizing force. 

No esthetic regeneration can follow as a result of 
the dissemination and practice of these principles, 
however great their truth and value, because, as 
Schopenhauer says, the concept is unfruitful in art 
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which is a thing of feeling rather than of intellection, 
attaining its highest flights and happiest effects in- 
tuitively. There can be no important rebirth of art 
until this divine arithmetic, these inevitable and 
universal rhythms establish themselves, not in the 
mind alone, but in the soul. Not the lack of know]l- 
edge but the dearth of divinity—or rather, the ab- 
sence of awareness of any divinity—is the cause of 
the ugliness in which we are engulfed. All of our 
sophistries fall to the ground in the face of this self- 
evident fact. 
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LIGHT AS A LANGUAGE 


Arise, shine; for thy light is come. 
—Isaiah, 60, 1. 


ADAME BLAVATSKY in The Secret Doc- 
M trine, written in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, predicted that in the twenti- 
eth century mankind would suffer so much that there 
would be a turning toward the things of the spirit 
since the only cure for suffering is spiritual light. 
With the recrudescence of spirituality beauty will 
be born again into the world, for beauty is the writ- 
ing of the spirit on materiality. Now in order that 
powerful and fresh ideation and emotion shall be 
free in their unfolding, existing art forms must be 
re-created and new ones created. This new esthetic 
will establish itself silently, without patronage or 
exploitation, an integral part of life, gradually per- 
meating its every activity; it will not require explan- 
ation, for men will read the meaning of it in their 
hearts. 
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LIGHT AS A LANGUAGE 


Such at least has been the history of other spirit- 
ual regenerations: they have found original and 
direct esthetic expression in some natural language 
of the religious sense. So it was in Assyria, Egypt, 
Greece, in China following the introduction of 
Buddhism and in medieval Europe when Christian- 
ity established itself there. Every like quickening 
of the spiritual life created or renewed some art- 
form eloquent of it. In Egypt this was architecture; 
in Greece, sculpture preéminently; in China perhaps 
ceramics; in medieval Europe, architecture; the 
dominant art of the Renaissance was painting; while 
music is the only art we have with newness in it, for 
our architecture is just inspired engineering frosted 
over with copied ornament. 

In that future, upon which our inner eyes are 
fixed, what will the dominant art-form be? Not 
architecture—the temples of Egypt and the cathe- 
drals of France we cannot hope to surpass; not sculp- 
ture—the marble gods of Hellas, wrapped in their 
inscrutable beauty, will defeat all our efforts to 
dethrone them from the memory of mankind; not 
painting, which reached its high tide in the revival of 
humanism in Italy; nor is it likely to be music, that 
passionate outcry of the tormented modern concious- 
ness which under stress of new and painful emotion 
is howling itself hoarse. The secret poisons of the 
past, in all these glasses, make them unfitting con- 
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tainers of the new wine of the spirit. Well, what 
then? 

Many thoughtful and forward-looking persons 
discern in mobile color—living light—a new me- 
dium of emotional expression of almost limitless 
potentiality and power, capable of being organized 
into a language both appropriate and adequate for 
the utterance of all those formless, voiceless things 
that are even now waiting for audience in the ante- 
chambers of consciousness. Our immediate past— 
the scientific century and after—has been a period 
of seeking, and music has been the dominant art be- 
cause it, better than any other, could voice our long- 
ing for light amid the darkness and bespeak the 
assuagement of our pain. But faith counsels that 
the future will be a time of finding, and the radiance 
of color and light can alone express the exultation 
felt in that new morning of the world. Light is a 
“divine covenant.” The patient rainbow only awaits 
harnessing to carry us beyond the stars. 

By reason of the advance of electrical science 
applied to light production and control this medium 
is already at our disposal, for the illuminating 
engineer can provide light of any intensity, color, 
quality; he can reduce, increase, mix, modify his 
light at will. The aim and the ideal of the engi- 
neer, however, is not beauty, but efficiency and 
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LIGHT AS A LANGUAGE 

economy, and the results are such as we everywhere 
encounter: clear, hard, brilliant light, sometimes 
stabbing the eye and sometimes mercifully tempered 
to that organ, but light without mood, mystery, en- 
chantment; not, however, without beauty, because 
light is always beautiful—even those purely com: 
mercial sky-signs of our Great White Ways some- 
times achieve effects of amazing loveliness solely by 
reason of this fact. The potentialities of light as a 
language, a means of emotional expression, remain 
still for the most part unexplored and undeveloped; 
certain experiments in the theatre and Mr. Wilfred’s 
Clavilux represent the sum of achievement in this field 
up to the present time. The reason for this is that the 
sleeping beauty awakens only with the shining of some 
inward light—a flame kindled sometimes by the heat 
of suffering, sometimes by the warmth of love. Either 
we have not suffered enough or we have not loved 
enough; that is, we have not lived with sufficient 
inner intensity to burn with that “hard and gem-like 
flame.” 

Now if light is potentially the language of some 
more intense emotional experience this is because its 
essential nature or quality relates it inevitably and as 
it were automatically to the splendors of the spirit- 
ual world. It will be profitable, therefore, to inquire 
into the nature of color and light: an intention of 
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consciousness upon these and kindred subjects will 
be like filling the lamp it is not yet quite time to 
light. 

To the man on the street light is only a con- 
venience to see things by; to the scientist it is univer- 
sal energy in one of its octaves of vibration; to the 
artist it is the revealer of the beauty of the world; 
to the mystic it is the voice of God—THE WORD. 

But what is light? A something “swift as med- 
itation or the thoughts of love’? which companions 
us all with one another, and our earth and sister 
planets to the sun and to the stars. It is the creator, 
sustainer, and revealer of all things, even that where- 
by it sees itself—the eye; a disperser of mystery, it 
is the greatest mystery. Still to the question, what 
is light, the wisest can only answer that he knows 
not; light IS, and that’s all that can with certainty 
be said. Postponing, therefore, for a time the con- 
templation of this mystery directly, let us consider 
color, the parts of which light is the whole, and give 
thought also to that lesser sun, child of that mother, 
the human eye. 


The philosopher Fechner believed that the world 
was the body of a great being which knows, suffers, 
and enjoys through us and through us alone: the 
world’s brain is our brain, its hands our hands, and 
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with every human eye that suffers loss of sight one 
eye of the world is closed. “Eyes—the frailest and 
the softest things, who shut their coward gates on 
atomies’’—themselves but atoms compared with what 
they compass—are windows through which looks out 
the spirit of the world! The eye is more than a sort 
of camera obscura in which is registered, moment by 
moment, the multi-colored and coruscating pageant 
of the world. It is an orb more powerful than the 
sun itself in that the heat of its rays can pass from 
heart to heart, its light can penetrate the soul; and 
yet—what irony!—this microcosm of the universe, 
by whose faculty that universe exists for us, can be 
maimed by a cinder and destroyed by the pressure 
of a pin. But the most interesting thing about the 
eye, or rather, vision, is its symbolism—at least to 
such as believe that the physical world is only a 
hieroglyphic of the spirit; that every fact is the cor- 
relative of some truth. Here are a few facts in the 
domain of optics and their correspondent truths: 

Though everyone inhabits the same world it is 
nevertheless a different world for each by reason of 
differences in consciousness—in point of view. 
This is symbolized in the fact that every human eye 
enspheres a world all its own, though part of every 
other’s: in order to see a thing as another person sees 
it you would have to “‘put yourself in his place.” 
The normal human being makes everything revolve 
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about his particular center of consciousness and 
minister to his ego: hungry for life he devours but 
never exhausts experience. In the eye, correspond- 
ingly, there is a central point of fixation—in the 
science of perspective this corresponds to the “point 
of sight”—towards which all lines converge and 
about which everything appears to revolve. The 
eye, like the ego, is a devouring vortex which sucks 
up everything within its range yet disturbs or de- 
stroys nothing. As the bigness of an object to the 
eye depends not on its actual size but on its nearness, 
so the immediacy of events determines for us their 
importance—an empty cigarette case, of an evening, 
being personally more tragic than the failure of the 
tobacco crop; or, as a half dollar held up between 
the eye and the sun can eclipse it, so can the littleness 
of stinginess blot out the greatness of compassion. 
But the most interesting optical symbol of our human 
predicament is that of the inverted image: It is a 
fact in optics that the eye sees everything upside 
down—a topsy-turvy world, this world of appear- 
ances, and it is sometimes a comfort to have the sense 
one has of this so amazingly confirmed! 


Color and light admit us to the world of the won- 
drous, and as the eye becomes more sensitive the door 
to that world opens more and more. It would ap- 
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pear that such growing sensitivity takes the form of 
an increasing awareness to colors of high vibration; 
that is, the center of attention shifts from the red to 
the violet end of the spectrum, from the thermal or 
warm colors to the electrical or cold. This accounts, 
in the work of the Impressionists, who were great 
students of light, for the predominance of green, vio- 
let and blue. 

The most generally useful elementary fact about 
color, one which everyone ought to know, is em- 
braced in the law of complementaries: every color is 
mysteriously “enamored” of some one other, its com- 
plementary. In juxtaposition these two impart to 
one another an added brilliance and intensity—they 
complement and complete one another: mixed, they 
neutralize one another producing in light, white, 
in pigment, gray. The color—on white—of the 
shadow of an object, will always be the complemen- 
tary of the color of the light which casts the shadow. 
The colors which are complements can be learned and 
committed to memory as one commits to memory 
related musical notes, and the most interesting way 
to do this is to discover them by experiment. 

The process is simple: take some bright colored 
bit of paper or silk whose complement it is desired 
to determine and place it on a white surface in a 
strong natural light; then gaze fixedly at it until the 
eye experiences retinal fatigue. As this increases, 
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a halo or nimbus of the complementary color will 
begin to appear around the edge of the colored object 
and if that be then quickly removed from its white 
background the complementary will be seen for a 
short time in the same place. These complement- 
aries, discovered in this way, can be easily memo- 
rized: thus known to the mind they will be more and 
more noticed by the eye. They are everywhere, 
for nature delights in these happy marriages. Much 
profitable amusement may be derived from color 
experiments of the above order. The eye will be 
sensitized to an awareness of “overtones” quite in 
analogy with the ever increasing sensitivity of the 
ear of a musician to minute difference in the timbre 
and pitch of sounds. 


Few of us realize the extent to which, beneath the 
surface of our conscious experience we are being 
influenced—depressed, elated, soothed, stimulated—. 
by the colors which shine in at the little twin windows 
of our mortal dwelling. This goes on all the time 
but as the spiritual life brightens the response to the 
appeal of color becomes more acute and conscious; the 
eye enters into its inheritance and discovers its own 
particular music. We begin really to see color; to 
become aware, that is, of the action of light on objects. 
Under this action common, familiar things take on 
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new meanings and become sometimes portentous. 
When the passing shadow of a cloud subdues and 
makes solemn every color in the landscape we “feel 
chilly and grown old” or in the late afternoon, the 
lengthening shadows of the trees become full of 
portent: creeping along the lawn, “indicative that suns 
go down,” something creeps in the soul. On the other 
hand, when the morning brightness striking through 
the folds of a white curtain touches them faintly 
with the opalescent tints of the soap bubble we ex- 
perience unreasoning delight; and the filter of mid- 
summer sunshine through leafy branches brings 
sometimes a sense of power and opulence as though 
each burnished branch were the sword Excalibur, 
and the sun-touched leaves coinage of gold. 

While it is true that different colors produce 
pronounced emotional reactions, the nature and ex- 
tent of these are not generally understood. This is 
something which has not yet become a part of organ- 
ized knowledge; considerable data have been collected 
but the deductions from these data are not plain. 
In general, people receive the most pleasure from 
bright, pure colors, red and blue being the favorites. 
These two may be thought of as polar opposites, 
each representative of one of the divisions into which 
the spectrum can be arbitrarily divided, red epitomi- 
zing the warm or thermal division and blue the cold, 
or electrical. Green—which includes yellow—takes 
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its place as the intermediate one of these three 
primaries. From the combinations of these three 
colors light of every other color can be produced. 
In that rough and ready division of man’s manifold 
nature into body, soul and spirit, red would natur- 
ally symbolize the first, green the second, and blue 
the third; but any detailed discussion of the symbol- 
ism of color will not be attempted, for this belongs 
not to the present but to the future of the world. 
Rimington, Taylor, Wilson and others have estab- 
lished a correlation between color and music which, 
however helpful as a means of instruction, a system 
of mnemonics, or as an aid in design—and it is made 
use of in all these ways—is likely to prove an anchor 
rather than a compass when one sets actually forth 
on the ocean of color experimentation and experi- 
ence. Theosophists have an elaborate color symbol- 
ogy based, according to report, upon clairvoyant 
vision of the human aura. Astrology provides cer- 
tain color correspondences between the temperaments, 
the planets, and things of that sort, but the trouble 
with all this is that it is too arbitrary and at the same 
time too “loose;” however great the occult knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of color as known either to the 
scientist or to the artist appears to be small. 
Abandoning therefore any further discussion of 
color along these lines as profitless for the purposes 


of this essay, and coming back by a long detour to 
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the subject of light itself and its meaning, it may be 
said that while we do not know and cannot know what 
light is, we may know what it means; that is, what it 
symbolizes. In the sacred scriptures of the world 
light has always been the symbol of the spirit, a 
synonym for God. “I behold Thee of countenance 
like flaming fire, illuminating all the universe by 
Thy light” we read in the Bhavagad Gita; “The Lord 
is my light and my salvation” begins one of David’s 
psalms; “I am come a light into the world” says Jesus, 
according to St. John. Let us therefore think about 
light in this way, quite simply, and new truths, 
or new aspects of old truths, will perhaps emerge. 

We know that the white light of the sun contains 
every imaginable color. Interpose a glass prism in 
a beam of light and lo! a rainbow: the parallel rays 
of light have been turned aside unequally, refracted, 
with the result that a spot of white light has become 
a multi-colored band. 

In this utterly simple and familiar experiment, 
the creation of the prismatic spectrum—this child’s 
game of making rainbows on the wall with a glass 
paperweight—there is a symbolism more perfect 
and profound than is contained in all the rituals of 
all the religions of the world, a truth more medicinal 
to the spirit than any philosophy can furnish forth. 
This symbolism is so obvious that it scarce needs ex- 
plaining: the white light is God; the rainbow is Man 
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—humanity; the two are one and not different save 
for that splitting up process whereby the different 
colors are made manifest—individualities created 
by differentiation. This is done to the white light 
by the prism which accordingly becomes the symbol 
of space-time, that “world-tube” or four dimensional 
manifold with which the Relativists replace our old 
conception of “matter.” Humanity, then, is God re- 
fracted, strained, so to speak, through time and space 
—forms of consciousness. The light of the world, 
Christ, God in man, is thus “‘crucified,” divided four- 
fold that he may redeem humanity by making men 
conscious of himself in them—“‘That all may be one, 
and that they may be made perfect in one;”’ that is, 
when all the differently colored rays mingle and 
merge again into the white light of the sun then 
love, which unites all, will have become the universal 
law of life. 

This is much but it is not all. Light as a symbol 
unfolds other riches. White light, refracted, yields 
the colors of the spectrum and these colors, re- 
assembled, produce white light, but it is also true that 
complementary colors—those happily married pairs 
—produce white light when conjoined. What is this 
but a confirmation, in a perfect symbol, of the fact 
that God is love, that “where love is there is God 
also?” Does not this optical fact declare with an 


eloquence superior to any spoken or written word 
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that those human complementaries, man and woman, 
conjoined in a great and mutual affection, participate 
in the divine nature and thus united partake of the 
divine life? 


Into this art-form of the future, compounded of 
color and light, like music mobile, unfolding in time, 
form must inevitably enter. The question then 
naturally arises, form of what kind or character? 
Preferably, abstract and mathematical, because, if 
other than that, if tinctured by materiality and remi- 
niscent of the things of the three-dimensional section 
of the world, the imagination would be weighted 
down by memory and association and we could not 
escape into the world of the wondrous. Now in the 
same way that in the field of practical physics light 
has had an extraordinary development and advance, 
so in the field of metaphysics mathematics, after 
having remained practically stationary for several 
hundred years, is undergoing a totally new develop- 
ment and extension in the field of non-Euclidian 
geometries. This may provide the creative artist in 
light with the very forms which he needs, for the 
figures and configurations of hyperspace are reminis- 
cent of nothing, have no taint of materiality. The 
problem then becomes how to project into three- 
dimensional space the figures of a space which 
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transcends it by a dimension. It seems impossible, 
but there is a perfectly workable method, for in the 
projection of solids on a plane—illustrated in the 
science of perspective—have we not triumphed over 
that very difficulty by representing in a two-dimen- 
sional plane a figure of a dimension greater by one? 
Four-dimensional figures can be projected into 
three-dimensional space by an analogous method, 
and, if desired, these can in turn be projected into 
a space of two dimensions. But no eye has ever seen 
these figures of four dimensions. How then can 
they be rendered? The answer is that they are 
known to the mind and this being so can be devel- 
oped and projected, without the aid of memory 
or imagination, by a purely intellectual and mechan- 
ical process. The thing not only can be, but 
has been done. ‘These figures are of extraordinary 
beauty and variety, susceptible of infinite simpli- 
fication, elaboration, combinations and _ develop- 
ments if dealt with skilfully by a trained esthetic 
sense. The illustrations in this volume indicate 
some of the possibilities of form building according 


to this formula. The field is indeed infinite. 


Light, then, as color and as form, both subject to 
mobility, that is, undergoing ordered, sequential, 
rhythmic transformations, might constitute the art- 
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form of the future. Into this could be introduced, or 
with it could be wedded, music, the drama, the dance. 
Indeed, development along these lines is already 
actively underway in many quarters, and the diff- 
culty consists less in any poverty of means of ex- 
pression than in something to express. Modern life 
appears to lack that kind of spiritual content which 
alone can inspire and produce great art. “All 
dressed up and no place to go” is an exact expression 
of our predicament. ‘“‘What shall we do? Where 
shall we go—in what direction? 

In that direction at right angles to every direction 
along the fourth perpendicular straight into the world 
of the wondrous through the development of higher 
Self consciousness. Easily said, but how? The 
answer to this question is given, in one form or 
another, in the teachings of every spiritual teacher 
of mankind, but the particular “old lamp” which has 
lighted multitudes on their journey is the Ancient 
Wisdom of the East. The sacred books of India 
make it clear that the condition most favorable for 
the development of higher Self consciousness is one 
of alert passivity, watching with some inner eye, and 
listening with some inner ear. For the Self is 
within, and the mind, which is normally centrifugal, 
must first be arrested, controlled, then turned back 
upon itself and held there with perfect steadiness. 
All this is naively expressed in the Upanishads in the 
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passage, “The Self-existent pierced the openings of 
the senses so that they turn forward, not backward 
into himself. Some wise man, however, with eyes 
closed and wishing for immortality, saw the Self 
behind.” 

This stilling of the mind, its subjugation and con- 
trol whereby it may be concentrated on anything at 
will, or, more difficult still, emptied of every thought 
and image, is particularly difficult for persons of our 
race and training—a race the natural direction of 
whose consciousness is strongly outward, a training 
in which the culture of the will and the practice of 
introspective meditation finds no place. Neverthe- 
less this control of the mind is a condition precedent 
to the attainment of higher Self consciousness. 
There is a Hindu proverb, “Birds cannot take refuge 
in a burning bush.” The Great Peace cannot enter 
a mind swept and devastated by the raging fires 
of thoughts which are uncontrolled. One further 
condition is necessary—rarest of all in this skeptical 
and critical age—faith, devotion, belief in the imma- 
nent reality of that which can be neither heard, seen, 
nor felt. This faith comes not by any fiat of the will, 
but growing up like a flower in some sheltered spot 
it one day bursts into bloom and the consciousness is 
suffused by that conviction whereby verification 
comes: “When He has been apprehended by the 
words, ‘He is,’ then His reality reveals itself.” 
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The nature of this reality, transcending as it does 
all other experiences, defies definition or description 
in any terms drawn from the language of our work- 
aday world. Throughout mystical literature it is 
indicated allegorically in terms of adolescent love, 
the amorous meeting of man and woman being the 
chosen and consecrated symbol of the attainment of 
higher Self consciousness, mystically referred to as 
the marriage of the soul with God. 

Let the epithalamium for these nuptials rather 
than being written, sung, or spoken, be blazoned forth 
in living light, fit symbol of the unimaginable splen- 
dors of the spiritual life. 
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THE RITUAL OF PLAY 


The child’s toys and the old man’s reasons are the fruits 
of the two seasons. 
—WituiaAM BLAKE: Auguries of Innocence. 


HILDREN, exiled from heaven, “trailing 

C clouds of glory” into this stained world of sad 

dreams still receive instruction for a time in 

their toys and in their games. These things become 

to them, all unconsciously, the very ritual of their 

worship: this is why playing children, like praying 
mystics, though happy, are of so serious a mien. 

Most children are naturally religious in the 
psychological, not the theological, sense of the word. 
Their souls open to true transcendentalism as natu- 
rally as flowers open to the sun. It would seem as 
though of life’s more profound secrets they had only 
to be reminded rather than taught. 

Now that instruction is always the most apt 
and enduring which awakens interest and delight, 
and, since the child’s interest and delight are in its 
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play, here is a prepared and natural channel which 
can be utilized, not in one way but in many 
ways. 

The following interpretation of children’s toys and 
games makes no pretence of being exhaustive, neither 
are the meanings assigned anything more than sug- 
gestive, for every symbol, from the very nature of 
symbolism, may mean many things. All that has 
been attempted is to make the point, by means of 
illustrative examples, that children’s play is highly 
symbolic, with the idea of inspiring parents and 
teachers themselves to perceive and in their own way 
interpret these allegories to the child. This should 
have the effect of stimulating the growth of certain 
fine flowers of the mind and spirit even while the 
little hands and brains are engaged in mastering the 
mere machinery of life. 


DOLLS 
The body is but the doll of the higher nature, for 


without the constant ministrations of its divine mis- 
tress the body is only a stuffed and colored image, 
its flesh no better than wax, its bones than sawdust. 
Just as a child plays with its doll, so does the Self 
attend the body, determining, directing, and manip- 
ulating the manifold activities of its “reflex person- 


ality.” 
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Teach the child by means of this symbol that as 
it loves and cares for its doll, so is it loved and cared 
for by the divine part of its own nature. 


KITES 


A kite is an ambition to achieve the Highest, held 
firmly against the buffeting winds of circumstance 
by the strong string of common sense. Sometimes 
it is hard to get a kite into the air; again and again 
it tumbles; but once aloft it easily rides the breezes, 
going, like a good habit, of itself. The great ‘thing 
in a kite is to have it properly balanced. This is a 
matter of adjustment, and adjustment to the different 
demands of every-day life is what saves the high- 
soaring aspirations from disastrous plunges and 


falls. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that’ as 
it walks the ways of earth it should send up to God 
some part of its nature, to be held aloft there, serene 
and calm. 


TOPS 


We are all tops set spinning from the hand of 
God. What we call our life, our sustained rotation 
about the point of personality, is but His love. Be- 
cause, like the top’s motion, this life inheres in us 
we cannot think of it as other than our own. 
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Teach the child by means of this symbol that just 
as the top can stand only so long as it is in motion, 
activity and effort keep the soul fixed and firm amid 
the illusions and temptations of the world. 


QUOITS 


The stake is Ambition; the rings are Opportunity. 
To excel in pitching quoits it is necessary to regard 
each ring pitched as the only one, focusing all atten- 
tion and effort upon that. So in life, to attain any 
ambition, each opportunity must seem to be the last. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that the 
skill gained in many abortive efforts paves the way to 
ultimate success; that concentration should be culti- 
vated at all costs. 


THE RETURN-BALL 


(A ring for the finger to which is attached an elas- 

tic cord and, on the other end of the cord, a ball.) 
The child’s hand is the bosom of the Father; the 
ring is the human spirit forever in union with the 
Most High. The ball is that eager and adventurous 
desire-nature which flies forth questing experience 
and would return never but for the soul—the 
stretched string—attached both to heaven, its home, 
and to earth, its lodging-place for a night. The soul 
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follows the sense-nature so that when the outgoing 
impulse slackens it may bring the prodigal back 
home. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that into 
whatever hell of suffering he in his sightlessness may 
wander there is always that in him through which he 
may attain the Light. 


BALL 


A ball is a thought: it flies wherever it is directed, 
to a distance and with a velocity proportional to the 
power which propelled it. If a ball is thrown too 
high, it falls short; if it is thrown too low, it hits the 
ground and, diverted by obstacles, may not reach its 
destination. In like manner, if one’s thoughts soar 
too far above the earth they lose in practical effi- 
ciency, while if they fly low they are diverted by 
every trivial circumstance. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that while 
he is learning to throw a ball swift and straight, to 
catch it with certainty, and to return it nimbly, so in 
sending out thoughts he should be accurate and force- 
ful, and in receiving the thoughts of others he should 
be alert and receptive. Teach him that just as he 
must keep his eye upon the ball, so must he keep his 
mind upon the thought. 
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FIREWORKS 


Pick apart your bomb or _ rocket—carefully 
though!—what do you find? Ugly gray powder, 
little black things like stones, strings perhaps, and 
a paper fuse or two. Yet out of this scant handful 
of seemingly dirty rubbish can come sound great 
enough to drown out thunder, light bright enough to 
eclipse for a moment the arrayed constellations of 
the sky. And all that is required to liberate this 
latent beauty is a little spark of frre. 

Though in our unillumined moments we seem to 
ourselves such poor and pitiful creatures, there is 
a dynamic power in us, which, released by some 
spark of love or aspiration, may “magnify the Uni- 
versal Soul” to the amazement of mankind. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that, fired 
by some noble passion, the heart of the humblest may 
blaze forth into transcendent beauty like a rocket in 
the night. 


THE HUMMING WHEEL 


(A hollow tin wheel with two holes in it hung on 
this double axis in the middle of a loop of soft string; 
alternately tightening and slackening this at the 
right intervals the wheel is made to revolve rapidly 
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backward and forward. When it attains a certain 
speed it gives forth a musical note.) 

The wheel is a symbol of the terrestrial nature. 
The soul—the string—communicates to it the rhythm 
of its life-movement and so converts an inert and 
voiceless thing into a harmoniously vibrating vehicle. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that if it 
would hear the song of life it must discover and. 


observe the rhythm of life. 


THE SKIPPING ROPE 


The skipper leaps at those intervals established 
by the revolving rope: if he jumps a moment too soon 
or too late the rope will trip him. 

We should seek to discover and respond to those 
cyclic movements of the inner self by means of which 
we are able to transcend the plane of every-day exist- 
ence. But if we attempt to precipitate those mo- 
ments of illumination, or to prolong them beyond 
their natural term, we lose the sense of that inner 
rhythm. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that in life, 
as in rope-skipping, the secret of success is to sieze, 
but never to overstay, the opportune moment for 
action. 
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STRING FIGURES 
(The Cat’s Cradle) 


A piece of string is perhaps the simplest of all 
playthings and the most universal. The invention 
and manipulation of string figures is a favorite 
amusement in all parts of the world. This diversion 
is popular not alone among children, savages and 
peasants, but among highly civilized and serious- 
minded men and women who exchange their inven- 
tions in the same way that chess players exchange 
chess problems. Learned articles have been written 
and books published on the subject of string figures 
which rises to the dignity of a cult. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that it is 
not so much the richness of his endowment that 
matters, as the use he may be able to make of 
any talent, however meagre, of which he stands pos- 
sessed. 


JACK STRAWS 


It is impossible to excel at the game of Jack Straws 
unless all one’s attention and effort are centered upon 
releasing one straw at one time. Hesitancy at the 
wrong moment, or the attempt to release two straws 
from the pile in a single trial, are apt to spell 
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disaster. This game is an apt symbol of the complex 
life of today and the manner it should be dealt with. 
Each morning sees us confronted with a heaped pile 
of tasks, duties, problems, responsibilities, solicita- 
tions of every sort. Success depends on our wisdom 
in choosing, and, having chosen, the single-minded- 
ness we are able to bring to the particular thing in 
hand. Failure is sure to follow if in attempting one 
thing we cannot help thinking about another, or if we 
try to do too many things at once. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that sure- 
ness, deftness, concentration, so necessary for the 
trivial game of Jack Straws, are not less necessary 
in the great game of life. 


STILTS 


If a man essay to elevate himself artificially 
above the level of ordinary humanity on the stilts 
of a special morality he is in a state of unstable 
equilibrium: his only chance of sustaining himself 
in this position, like that of the stilt-walker, is in 
balance, unceasing shifting about. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that if he 
sets himself up as superior to other children he is in 
constant danger of a fall. 
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HIDE AND SEEK 


In the game of Hide and Seek, the child, after an 
interval of “blinding,” seeks out his scattered play- 
mates one by one. So perhaps also does the soul, 
after the lethal interval of death, seek out those 
karmically linked to it, resuming and carrying for- 
ward relations established in antecedent lives. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that life 
is a seeking and a finding, a sport of the soul, inter- 
rupted but never ended, carried on with familiar, 
dear, immortal companions. 


SNAP THE WHIP 


In the game of Snap the Whip the secret of not 
being thrown when the jerk comes lies in holding 
tight to the hands of one’s companions on either side. 

In the great crises of life a man needs the sym- 
pathy and support of his friends, and he is sure of 
this only if he holds to them firmly and loyally at all 
times. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that in 
life, as in the game of Snap the Whip, the farther 
away one is from the leader the greater the danger 
of being thrown down and left behind. 
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SKATING 


The act of skating is a process of falling, the fall 
being arrested by the skill of the skater in so adjust- 
ing the position of his body in relation to its center 
of gravity that the perpetually imperilled equilib- 
rium is never irrecoverably lost. Learning to skate 
is therefore learning to fall and to recover in such 
rhythmic sequence and with such certainty and swift- 
ness that when the art is once mastered delightful 
movement always forfends imminent disaster. 


Teach the child by means of this symbol that in 
learning to live, as in learning to skate, there must 
not be too much fear of falling, for only by falling 
is it possible to learn at all. 


FISHING 


The suspense and excitement of fishing finds its 
analogue on the higher arc of life’s spiral whenever 
the hook of desire is cast into the deep waters of 
potential experience. The stern joy of the struggle 
between the fisherman and the captive fish finds its 
parallel in the exultation which comes with the 
achievement of any desired object; and the feeling 
deep in the heart of the fisherman when he sees his 


spent victim gasping its life out corresponds to that 
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distaste and disillusion which forever dogs the foot- 
steps of gratified desire. 


Teach the child that the fascinating and cruel 
sport of fishing is a thing to be experienced, perhaps, 
but in the end outgrown: just as that see-saw between 
wanting and getting the objects of desire, however 
native to the terrestrial nature, is neither native nor 
necessary to the soul, and is therefore to be 
outgrown. 


SWIMMING 


In swimming, perhaps, more than in any other 
sport, confidence is the prime requisite. The feeling 
that water will as easily sustain the body as engulf 
it is a great aid in learning to swim. This is shown 
by the fact that a beginner often succeeds in keeping 
himself afloat when he imagines he is being sup- 
ported but fails as soon as he discovers that his imag- 
ining was wrong. The swimmer must trust his me- 
dium, submerge his body to the utmost: the more he 
tries to keep himself above the water, the more violent 
must be his efforts to keep from going under. 


Teach the child that in the life of the spirit there 
must be faith, there must be trust. God's love will 
sustain us always if we only believe that it will. 
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XII 
THE THEATRE OF TOMORROW 


What is a Church & What is a Theatre? Are they Two and 

not One? Can they exist Separate? Are not Religion 

& Politics the same Thing? Brotherhood is Religion. 
—Wi.uiaAM BLakE: Jerusalem. 


\ NCIENTLY in India—so goes the story— 


there existed a ripe civilization which, having 

passed through all the phases that Western civ- 
ilization is passing through, had reached that last 
stage when, the world’s slow stain having obscured the 
divine image in the heart of man, his whole nature 
suffered corruption: religion languished, the temples 
were deserted, the fires were dead on the altars, and 
the shrines were dark. 

A few faithful devotees prayed for the restoration 
of the ancient worship that the path of release from 
the round of birth and death might be kept open; and 
Brahma, giving heed to these petitioners, after medi- 
tating profoundly answered them thus: 

“In man’s progression toward the awareness of 
me in himself he must from time to time forsake 
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my temples and forswear my worship, for freedom is 
his, being mine—I being he. But that the sacred 
thread may not at any time be broken I ordain this 
new thing, THE THEATRE, which, because it is my 
cosmic play become microcosmic, he cannot even wish 
to evade or escape. So though my temples, being 
temporal, fall into ruin, and my worship and service 
be forgotten, because those who beget forget; yet 
will my ritual, taking the form of dramatic repre- 
sentation, be never intermitted; and from his own 
play man will still be able to discover his nature, 
and his oneness with me.” 

Today, as in that old time, the tide of life flows 
strong no longer through the churches but floods the 
Great White Ways of the world where is the theatre. 
This would therefore seem to be one of those 
periods when the theatre must needs perform the 
church’s office which is to liberate by making known 
the divine order—And ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free. 

The modern theatre is a magnet whose one pole— 
represented by the entrance vestibule—attracts the 
pleasure seeker, for the soul seeks happiness as 
inevitably as blind eyes yearn for light; and whose 
other pole—represented by the stage door—now 
attracts great numbers of earnest young men and 
maidens bent on what they call self-expression, who 
cherish nebulous dreams of realizing new ideals of 
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beauty and even of creating new forms of art. This 
storming of the stage door by the younger generation 
is of so determined a nature and has assumed such 
proportions that it rises to the dignity of a phenome- 
non requiring explanation, particularly in view of the 
fact that the commercial theatre as it is at present 
constituted offers scant encouragement to these ex- 
travagant young idealists and iconoclasts. They beat 
upon its doors for the most part in vain—and for this 
reason: 

The theatre in our great centres of population is 
primarily “a real estate proposition,” owned and op- 
erated largely by men brought up in the school of the 
sharp bargain who, in order to make their business 
pay, make it their business to give the public what it 
will pay for, which is some variant of that for which 
it has paid before. For this reason if any newness 
gain entrance to the commercial theatre it can come 
only from the later absorption of successful experi- 
ments made in the uncommercial theatre or from the 
importation of already proved and approved plays 
from abroad. 

Therefore these youthful aspirants—apostles of 
the untried—gain at best a grudging admission and, 
once inside, find seldom what they hoped to find. 
The less successful feed on air, promise-crammed, 
camping at sufferance on the stoop meanwhile by do- 
ing “kitchen police” in and about the theatre. Fail- 
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ing of this, or tiring of it, they form “little theatre 
groups” and act with, and mostly for, one another— 
in schools, cellars, studios, still cherishing those rosy 
dreams and towering ambitions to which they cannot 
help clinging in the face of every discouragement. 
Forsaking comfortable and often opulent homes and 
an ordered manner of living, they are content to live 
like rats—in holes, on garbage—take snubs, suffer 
insults, outlast the longest patience and outface the 
firmest refusals: to endure, in short, any ignominy 
in order that they may realize their great desire. 

The obsession from which they suffer—for some- 
times it amounts to that—though it harrows them 
with fear and wonder, they are the last to understand. 
It is not so much a dilated microcosmic vanity as a 
compressed cosmic urge. It arises from a natural 
and deep desire to create and express in terms of 
beauty the symbols of an inner life. It is that undy- 
ing spirit of play for the release of which our efficient 
competitive industrial civilization fails to provide. 

Now the theatre, though subject to the same stand- 
ardization that afflicts the newspapers and the moving 
pictures for example, escapes ihis blight more suc- 
cessfully because it is more living, human, personal, 
and things happen in it and to it which are more para- 
doxical and unpredicable. It represents, even at its 
worst, a real striving of the play-spirit to manifest 
itself, and it is therefore a refuge—however sorry 
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a refuge—against the myrmidons of the matter-of- 
fact. This is one reason why beleaguered youth seeks 
sanctuary in the theatre; there is also another reason 
to which the Oriental myth quoted at the beginning of 
this essay furnishes the clue. 

Present-day education is altogether secular: reli- 
gion, deadlocked among so many creeds and sects, 
suspect by science, is no longer powerful enough to 
exercise a beneficent control over the adventurous 
and unruly spirit of youth which is to-day essentially 
irreligious, though sensitive to spiritual appeal in 
other ways. We are therefore confronted with the 
same conditions to meet which, according to the 
ancient fable, the theatre was originally ordained: 
but it cannot perform its so necessary office when 
dominated by that type of consciousness from which 
it must be the very means of escape. May not this 
be the reason for the increasing pressure of this new 
consciousness from a direction, as it were, at right 
angles to the old directions? Indeed, these young 
people, polarized to a star that has not risen, are 
themselves Revolution—however little they realize 
it—and to intently listening ears the click of their 
tired heels on the pavements as they go from office 
to office looking for a “job” is as the rattle of the 
tumbrils. For, despite their many bafflements and 
the unsuccess of their endeavors, the ground for a 
far-reaching silent and bloodless revolution is al- 
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ready prepared in a general distrust and disgust 
toward everything that modern life as it is lived has 
to offer. This is in the nature of a surface tension 
indicating a profound and very real change which 
is taking place in the depths of human consciousness 
which sooner or later cannot but find its correspondent 
expression. 

This change is in the nature of a quest for the inner 
world of reality, that noumenal world, of which 
the phenomenal is like a@ reflection—illusory in the 
same sense that the image in a mirror is illusory 
since its essential reality dwells not in itself but in the 
object reflected. Consciousness alone is real: things 
and events are only “images” in the mirror of mate- 
riality. Asa result of the shift of interest and atten- 
tion from the world-aspect to the world-order, a new, 
form of perception will awaken—the intuitive— 
whereby things will be not only rationally understood 
but their inner meaning directly divined. Surface 
and depth will be simultaneously apprehended, just 
as sometimes at night the lighted chamber in which 
one happens to be sitting is seen reflected in the glass 
of the very same window through which, by a slight 
shift of attention, is seen the dim garden, the dark 
trees, the star-lit sky—two worlds, one near, the other 
remote; one small, the other vast. 

This intensification of the subjective life, bringing 


about a change of polarity, will profoundly affect 
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the theatre. Plays will not only be differently 
conceived, written and acted, but differently sensed: 
the inner content of the drama will increasingly 
emerge. Every dramatic presentment of a human 
predicament, every veracious unfolding of life and 
character, is equally an allegory of the inner life, a 
symbolical representation of the eternal conflict be- 
tween man and his qualities—the pilgrim’s progress. 
From this point of view the drama is, from its own 
inherent nature, a ritual of the spirit, religious in 
the highest sense, and the theatre becomes a temple 
by no other transformation than by recognizing it as 
such. But a temple, be it understood, not for the 
endless repetition of the rigidly defined idealisms 
of a distorted superstition but for the living present- 
ment of the truths of human nature, through and 
within which a world of spiritual truth may be 
intuitively divined. 


In order to show how it is possible for a play to 
unfold in time and yet be timeless, to be a “slice of 
life” and also a segment of spiritual truth, let us 
consider the tragedy of Hamlet. The argument of 
this is so well known that it need not be here re- 
hearsed. The esoteric interpretation which follows 
was imparted to the author by a friend to whom it 


was revealed under circumstances which indicate the 
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power of the drama to awaken those very percep- 
tions whereby its deeper meanings are divined. 

Shortly before attending a performance of Hamlet 
by John Barrymore, this friend—a woman—en- 
countered in a book of sibylline communications on 
various subjects from an unknown source the follow- 
ing “message” on the subject of the play: * 


Think not that this is to live a short day: it belongs 
not to the great world of hurrying men, but to the seekers 
of wisdom; and to the subject that stirs the heart to seek 
the right no past or future may be set. 

The play is to turn consciousness from the outward to 
the inner significance. Many subtle meanings yet undis- 
covered may be laid bare. Like a chameleon the play is 
full of new interpretations as the consciousness of man 
evolves. In the hidden meaning is the pearl of price. 
The sense seems full of importance to the little mind; it 
must turn to the unseen, and this great play has its mean- 
ing there. Hamlet sees the spiritual meaning and all must 
learn to see it likewise. 


All this interested her so much that throughout 
the performance she sought to discover the play’s 
inner significance. For a time she was unsuccessful, 
but after she had stopped trying—when her intuition 
was uninhibited by her reason—the following inter- 
pretation emerged from the depths of her subcon- 
scious. 


1Qracle. The Manas Press 1921. 
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Hamlet is a drama of Initiation: it portrays the con- 
flict between man, the protagonist, arrived at the 
threshold of super-manhood and his qualities, “the 
enemies of his own household.” At the opening of 
the play Hamlet the prince mourns the death of his 
father, his higher or spiritual Self, and the loss of 
his “kingdom” to Claudius, his lower or personal 
self, who has treacherously murdered his brother, 
Hamlet the king, and married his widow, Gertrude, 
prince Hamlet’s mother: man’s psychic or emotional 
nature. This, being feminine and passive is open to 
suggestion, and so, cut off from its true mate, the 
spirit, is hypnotized into an unnatural alliance with 
the mundane or personal self. 

Hamlet comes subjectively into communication 
with his father, or higher Self, through the sentinels 
of his mind, the truth-seeking faculty, Horatio and 
Marcellus. The ghost makes Hamlet realize his true 
predicament and enjoins him to exterminate Claudius 
but to exercise gentleness toward the queen and. above 
all things to remember—“Hamlet, remember me!” 
This condition of awareness and the acceptance of 
this burden of perpetual remembrance mark man’s 
awakening to the things of the spirit and his accept- 
ance of the obligations imposed by it while he is still 
in the body and earthbound. 

In the ghost’s recital of the circumstances of the 
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murder the aptness of the symbolism is remarkable. 
The murder took place in an orchard—that world-old 
figure of the world as a “garden”—while the king 
was asleep; that is, during physical incarnation when 
the higher Self is unattentive and the personal self is 
active and alert. The murder was effected by means 
of poison poured into the ear. This may be inter- 
preted to mean that man is cut off from his spiritual 
nature through evil counsel, false teaching and the 
sophistries of selfishness entering the mind by way 
of the ear. 

Polonius, the court chamberlain, that “prating 
knave’’, is worldly wisdom, always sheer foolishness 
to the spiritually awakened who in turn appear 
demented—as did Hamlet to Polonius—to the merely 
worldly wise. Ophelia, the daughter of Polonius, 
typifies illusion. She is in love with Hamlet and is 
by him beloved, for man’s illusions cling to him and 
he cherishes them. Hamlet renounces Ophelia when 
he discovers that she is innocently being made a tool 
to trap him by her father and the king. Next, 
Hamlet kills Polonius. Thereafter Ophelia goes 
mad and is drowned. With the overcoming of 
worldliness the illusions of the world disintegrate and 
vanish because they have only as much of reality 
as men attribute to them. 


The Queen’s closet scene, in which Hamlet tries 
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to win Gertrude back to loyalty toward the murdered 
king, indicates man’s effort to purify his emotions. 
As a result of this endeavor he again comes into 
contact with his higher Self: the ghost reappears. 
Spiritually renewed and rededicated by this second 
communion with his “father,”” Hamlet is now ready 
to “sweep to his revenge.” Man, now dominated by 
his higher Self or spiritual nature, is prepared and 
qualified to undertake the “great work” of over- 
coming his self-elements; that is, of expurgating all 
those defects of temperament and faults of character 
which would imprison or destroy, and keep him out 
of his immortal inheritance. Worldly wisdom, 
Polonius, has been already disposed of. Ambition, 
Laertes, ‘‘a very noble youth,” son of Polonius and 
brother to Ophelia, is the next to fall. Emotional- 
ism, Gertrude, dies of the poisoned cup intended 
for Hamlet by the king; against these treacheries 
she warns Hamlet with her dying breath. Last of all 
the king is slain by that same “envenomed point” 
prepared by Laertes and himself for Hamlet’s sure 
undoing: symbolical of the fact that man’s self- 
elements are done away with by the effects of those 
evils of which they are themselves the cause. 

Hamlet’s ordeal is now over, his work accom- 
plished; mortally stricken, but over himself vic- 
torious, he passes to his “felicity” attended only by 
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his friend Horatio, the constant and clear-seeing 
mind, achieving in his death his apotheosis: 


Good night, sweet prince; 
And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest. 


Othello is the most direct and objective of all of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. Like them all its story is 
not of his invention but one which by the force of his 
genius he made his own. Its theme is the deception 
and betrayal to his own undoing of a man of generous 
and confiding nature by the falsest of false friends. 
Although the poetry is magnificent, the psychology 
appears somewhat archaic—truer, that is, to earlier. 
times and more tempestuous manners than to the 
smooth, obliterated surface of modern life. But 
there is a vein of inner meaning running through 
Othello which makes the play ultra-modern. because 
there are involved in it certain psychological factors 
peculiar to the life of to-day. Its lesson, also—the 
forced conclusion from an interpretation of its sym- 
bols—is more needed because less heeded now than 
ever before. 

The inner eye discerns then in Othello as in 
Hamlet, not a man merely but man, tempted, tested, 


undone by the defects of his qualities, torn by repent- 
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ance, purged by suffering, redeemed by an expiatory 
end. The four characters most deeply involved with 
Othello in his destiny are Iago, his ancient; Cassio, 
his lieutenant; Desdemona, his wife; and Emilia, 
Iago’s wife and Desdemona’s serving woman—two 
men and two women, each a symbolization of certain 
correspondent powers or faculties—masculine and 
feminine—of man’s “manifold nature.” 

Iago stands for his rationalizing faculty energizing 
as it were in a vacuum: that is, divorced from moral- 
ity and compassion, the mind used for its own sake, 
quite in the spirit—inevitably cruel because inexo- 
rably self-centered—of a sport or game. Cassio rep- 
resents man’s will, powerful, faithful, but unintelli- 
gent, and to that extent at the mercy of the mental 
principle—lIago. Desdemona is Othello’s emo- 
tional nature and as such symbolizes the soul’s faculty 
of intuition. She is the embodiment of that divine 
love-principle, which can think no evil, which “suf- 
fereth long and is kind.” Emilia is man’s purely 
bodily consciousness which under the domination of 
the mind (Iago), is subject to perversion, but di- 
rected by the intuition is ever responsive to love’s 
rhythms, the tides of the blood obeying the aspira- 
tions of the soul. 

The play portrays the frightful consequences 
which result from following the dictates of the reason 
when these run counter to an intuitive perception 
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of truth through love. Those in whom, by reason 
of some mystical interior “marriage,” the fourth 
form of consciousness is developed are thereby or- 
dained to live according to the dictates of the intu- 
ition, for in the dimension in which the intuition 
operates the mind is the slayer of the real for the best 
the mind can think is but half true. A new canon 
of thought is established and that subtle, critical, 
cynical, disparaging kind of thinking typified by 
Iago, always sowing poisonous doubts and fears, 
becomes the enemy and potential murderer of those 
higher powers of the soul which alone will en- 
able man to transcend his terrestrial nature and be- 
come beyond-man. The lower mind plots always to 
corrupt the will and so possess the soul, as Iago 
plotted Desdemona’s undoing through Cassio. Had 
Othello trusted his own intuition of truth instead of 
listening to Iago’s innuendos, he would have known, 
in spite of “ocular proof” and a flawless chain of evi- 
dence, that Desdemona could not be false. His of- 
fense was grave; a traitor to love, he was by love 
destroyed. 

The usual notion of Iago as a destroyer of the inno- 
cent is untrue psychologically, for evil is powerless 
against goodness: it can affect only that with which it 
has an affinity. Iago simply played upon the defects 
of his victims to their own undoing. Desdemona 
was without reproach, therefore of and by herself, 
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immune, but through her great love for Othello she 
identified herself with him and shared his destiny. 
Therefore, when he fell a victim to his distrust of her, 
she became a victim of that distrust. Cassio was a 
good and faithful fellow but dull witted, and him 
Iago could only wound, by reason of his single lapse. 
Roderigo was easily betrayed by his own silly vanity 
and lust. There was no evil in Emilia save that she 
loved her husband more than her mistress, connived, 
albeit unconsciously, with the one against the other: 
therefore she perished too. Conceived of in this 
way Iago has the character of an impersonal force, 
an agent of karma, a creature destined to dispense 
doom. At the end of the play in the face of all the 
havoc he had precipitated but not, in the true sense, 
caused, he is aloof, detached, dispassionate, these 
being his final words: 


Demand me nothing: what you know, you know; 
From this time forth I never will speak word. 


One other example—this time a modern instance 
—of a certain chameleon-like quality inherent in the 
very nature of the drama will suffice. Outward 
Bound presents a diverse company of people, for the 
most part strangers to one another, who find them- 
selves, to their own mystification, embarked upon an 
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ocean liner without officers or crew and bound for an 
unknown destination. One by one they are over- 
come by fear; not the fear of death exactly because 
they discover that, although they are already dead, 
they still live on, but the fear of some “examination” 
by a mysterious “inspector” of whom they seem to 
have heard. Under the stress of unfamiliar emo- 
tions, having revealed their several futilities or no- 
bilities, each in the end is dealt with according to his 
deserts by that terror-striking grand inquisitor. 

Obviously this is a dramatization of the reaction 
of contrasted characters to the grim fact of death, 
not before, but after the event. It may equally be 
interpreted as an inner drama of the soul: the ship, 
man, filled with passengers, his qualities, embarked 
upon the ocean of life for a port unknown. Indeed 
the play might be thought to have been inspired by 
the following from Ouspensky’s Tertium Organum, 
were it at all probable that the author had ever read 
that so recent masterpiece of mystical philosophy: 


Entering as a component part into different great and little 
lives, man himself consists of an innumerable number of 
great and little I’s . . . He is like a great ocean liner on 
which are many transient passengers, each going to his 
own place for his own purpose, each uniting in himself 
elements the most diverse. And each separate unit in the 
population of this steamer orientates himself—involun- 
tarily and unconsciously regards himself—as the very 
center of the steamer. 
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Having attempted by these three examples to estab- 
lish the fact that the drama, by virtue of some inner 
necessity, has an esotericism of its own (whether in- 
troduced consciously or unconsciously does not mat- 
ter), that a play has ever within it some mystery 
enfolded, like honey in a flower—food for the soul, 
the author returns now to his original contention, 
which he here reiterates: that the theatre, by virtue 
of these facts, is a temple; that the bright cloak of 
Harlequin, the yellow robe of Buddha, and Christ’s 
seamless dress have here become one garment flung 
wide enough to cover all humanity. 

But the theatre is a temple in another sense, and 
for another reason. During those periods when 
religion was a living force in human life, the arts, 
and even the industries, were gathered, housed and 
nourished in and about the sacred edifice, which was 
“the procreant cradle where they most breed and 
haunt.” To-day it is not in the church but in the 
theatre that the arts are gathered together—music, 
poetry, eloquence, rhythmic movement, decoration, 
architecture, painting, sculpture—each has _poten- 
tially at least its place. However impoverished, 
perverted, prostituted, they only await the influx of 
some spiritual tide for them to be borne upward from 
these shallows, for combinations and correlations to be 
formed, from which will emerge a new art-form alto- 
gether—the art of the theatre—already existent as 
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a phrase if not as a fact. It will involve mobility, 
form, color and light, factors of which we cannot 
now even guess the value because they have not yet 
reached their full development. 

The number and diversity of ways in which the 
theatre is related to life is the measure of its power 
to enrich and minister to life. Just as the medieval 
abbey, which, because of its being a gathering place 
for human beings for the worship of God, was also 
an inn, a school, a court, a workshop, and many other 
things besides, so the theatre would assume an 
analogous position in the community by no process 
other than becoming what it essentially is: a gather- 
ing place for human beings for the understanding of 
man. If everything relating to the drama were made 
or developed in the theatre—under that one roof— 
few departments of human interest and endeavor 
would need to be left out. In this altered relation 
to the community, and dominated by a different 
consciousness, the theatre, instead of being, as now, 
a place of passive absorption, a chamber in which are 
administered anodynes to life, would assume its 
rightful place and perform its predestined function, 
that of being a center of beautiful, intense, joyous 
life; a temple for the celebration of the mysteries 
of the spirit, without ceasing to show “the very age 
and body of the time his form and pressure.” 
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Although the factors which go to make up the 
theatre of the future are known in a general way 
in advance, that is, the literary, esthetic and mechan- 
ical elements likely to be involved, we do not know 
the actual values of these factors because such 
values depend on consciousness, and the conscious- 
ness within and behind the theatre as a temple is 
bound to be utterly different from, and superior to 
that behind the theatre as a pornographic peep-show, 
a comic supplement, or a real estate proposition. 

The consciousness of any theatre is necessarily 
determined by some master mind, from which every- 
thing receives its “shape and sun-color,” for it is 
impossible to conceive of the theatre as a temple 
without conceiving also of some one in the relation 
to it of minister or priest; one who, however little 
he may resemble the “‘cowléd churchman,” yet has the 
faith to believe that 


The word unto the prophet spoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; 
The word by seers or sibyls told 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 
Still floats upon the morning wind, 
Still whispers to the willing mind. 


Next in importance to this hierophant would come 
that relatively small group of utterly dedicated 
devotees to whom the theatre had become as a shell 
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in which THE WORD was heard through and above 
the murmur of the world. ,. The antechamber of this 
inner chamber would natur!ly be filled with workers 
of varied talents and of various sorts related to the 
first group as the hand is related to the brain, or 
the will to the imagination. Next in order would 
come the communicants, the hearers in the Pythago- 
rean sense, and finally the congregation or the audi- 
ence, whichever term one prefers. 

The individuals form groups, the groups form a 
whole, but, since we are dealing not with things but 
with consciousness, the ordinary axioms of mathe- 
matics have no application here. In the noumenal 
world, or world of causes, a whole may be greater 
than the sum of its parts, or, contrariwise, a part may 
be greater than the whole; that is, given a group of 
people united by a common devotion, such as the 
theatre as a temple is fully able to inspire, a flame 
of creative energy might easily be engendered from 
the amicable friction of so many minds. A new 
dimension might be added to consciousness through 
this interaction of groups and individuals, all an- 
imated by a common enthusiasm, quite in analogy 
with the development of ecstasy among primitive 
peoples by means of religious ceremonies and ritual- 
istic dances in which each has an allotted part to 
play. 
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Then, the contagion of such a sublimated group- 
consciousness being communicated, under the right 
conditions, to another larger, and differently consti- 
tuted group related to the first as audience to actors, 
phenomena might conceivably result of quite a dif- 
ferent order from anything within our customary ex- 
perience; and with the descent of demos, thus 
solicited, we might not only understand, but ex- 
perience true democracy. Those great primal or- 
giastic tides of thought and feeling, the arousing 
and directing of which into beneficent channels was 
the raison d’étre of the Mysteries and of the Mass, 
are practically unknown in modern life, or else are 
allowed to waste themselves on the brutalities of the 
prize ring, or the trivialities of the circus and the 
ball game. Our nearest approach to the strange 
intoxication of multitudes is the revival meeting or 
the political convention—manifestations more nearly 
subhuman than superhuman. But in this mergence 
of many consciousnesses there dwells some mysteri- 
ous, tremendous force, perilously poised between cre- 
ation and destruction—diabolism and ecstasy. This 
force, of which we are either incredulous or afraid, is 
even now beating at the doors of our house of life and 
it will enter either as mob-violence, as a result of re- 
pression, denial; or contrariwise, as a constructive, 
creative, energizing and directing spiritual outpour- 
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ing, if only there be a prepared and natural channel 
such as the theatre—swept clear of its accumu- 
lated rubbish and lighted by a different conscious- 
ness, 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


This the Wine, and This the Bread. 
—WILLIAM BLAKE: Rossetti mss. 


Y the expression, “The Eternal Feminine” the 
B idea of woman is not meant exactly, but rather 
that aspect of life and of the world which 
woman is and of which she is accordingly the symbol. 
For it is clear that underneath and behind all the 
complexities of form and phenomena there are two 
powers—twin aspects of one power—the first of 
which partakes of the unseen qualities of the thunder- 
bolt, and the second shares with sentient nature that 
soft resistant force which defies destruction; the one 
masculine, centrifugal, revealed and symbolized in 
igneous action; the other feminine, centripetal— 
aqueous action. Nature is the amorous play of 
these two forces; copulation, gestation, parturition 
occurring both simultaneously and in endless se- 
quence—many marriages in one body between many 
“grooms and brides.” 
In order to understand the characteristic differ- 
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THE ETERNAL FEMININE 


ences between the masculine and the feminine func- 
tions, however various their manifestations, the 
following image of nature’s great diapason should 
be thoroughly sensed and kept in the mind—there 
are other aspects without number but this fire-water 
symbol is the most inclusive and illuminating of them 
all. 

Igneous action—sudden, swift, convulsive—de- 
vastates the countryside with showers of scorching 
cinders and streams of molten lava, spreading 
death and destruction. It would seem as though 
nothing could escape or survive this searing, but 
in due course, year after year, the rains descend 
upon that blasted mountain, springs form, and these 
in turn feed rivers, until by ceaseless and silent 
aqueous action the pulverized rock of the heights 
becomes translated into the alluvial soil of valleys; 
vegetation springs to life, and the place becomes 
again a garden where cattle graze, birds sing, men 
work, and lovers wander. 

The swift-darting flame epitomizes the active or 
masculine principle and the still, brooding pool the 
feminine, passive; or—to use a slightly different 
figure—the sun-ray and the sea are that Father and 
that Mother from whose ardent and unending em- 
brace all things are created, He giving the “name” 
and She the “form.” 

This fire-water symbol is the master-key which 
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opens all doors, admitting even to that mysterious 
chamber on whose lintel the name “Woman” is en- 
graved. The inmost nature of woman and of water 
are intrinsically the same because they are both 
aspects of the Eternal Feminine. Mythologically, 
the ocean gave birth to Venus: biologically, the 
multitudinous sea is indeed the womb of all forms 
and of them all that of woman is the most consum- 
mate. Could the waters of the world speak to 
woman, this is perhaps what they would be heard to 
murmur: “Daughter of suffering, await me, let us 
go together. All I need is to become a woman. I 
am now as thou wert once and thou art even as I 
shall be.” Note how the great sea-mother and the 
mother of men have all their qualities in common: 

Woman and water are both subject to the lunar 
rhythm: the tides of the sea and the tides of the 
blood are related to the movements of the moon. 
Water seeks ever the lowest level and its power re- 
sides in the unseen, unceasing pressure exerted by 
reason of its weight and volume: woman’s nature is 
aqueous; subjective, passive, negative, she conquers 
by a continual quietness which nothing can withstand. 
Water is the great purgative: the ocean absorbs the 
filth of cities and the rains, seeking underground 
channels, filter the cesspool poisons flowing forth 
as springs: functionally, woman possesses a means 
of self-purgation and is herself purgative, “embracing 
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the thought that would embrace her, and returning 
it absolved, purified, virgin again to the lust that sent 
it out:” 


Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself 
She turns to favour and to prettiness. 


Water is a receiver of images, reflecting forest, cloud 
and mountain, taking the colors of the ever-changing 
sky: woman is likewise a reflector of images—im- 
pressionable, psychic, subject to suggestion, she as- 
sumes the “color” of her surroundings. Upon the 
face of her child in the womb she impresses the image 
of its father. Her love, essentially maternal, is a 
reflection of that divine love which, warm and tender 
as the breast of a woman, sustains and nourishes the 
sons and daughters of men in all their voyaging, even 
as the ocean bears on its mighty bosom all the ships 
of the world. In brief, mare, the blue sea, and 
azure-robed Mary, symbol of womanhood, are but 
two aspects of the Eternal Feminine. 

In the inner world of consciousness the Eternal 
Feminine is represented by that unexplored and 
perilous sea, the subliminal self—the soul, in 
contradistinction to the mind, its correlative mascu- 
line. From the depths of that mysterious sea emo- 
tions rise to the surface of consciousness as thoughts 
dart forth flame-like by reason of mind-friction—for 
that woman is predominantly emotional and man men- 
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tal holds true in the face of any number of individual 
exceptions, due to that overlapping of the sexes which 
is the cause of reversed and intermediate types. 
Woman stands accordingly for intuition, a power of 
the soul, in contradistinction to reason, a power of 
the mind. 

But were it necessary to concentrate into a single 
word the manifold meanings implicit in the term 
Eternal Feminine, that word could be none other than 
love—cosmic love, of which human or microcosmic 
love is only the faint, far reflection, when not indeed 
the shadow, a darkness rather than a light. 

For the past two thousand years the accepted and 
consecrated symbol of the divine nature in its love 
aspect—of God as Love—has been Jesus Christ: the 
Eternal Feminine and the Christ-principle partake 
of the same nature, are one in point of fact. In 
order to realize the truth of this, it is only necessary 
to read the sermon on the mount in the light of this 
idea and note the insistence upon the essentially 
feminine virtues of purity, patience, meekness, and 
of that love which suffereth long and is kind. Christ 
preached the gospel of power through beingness as 
opposed to energeticism. He baptized with water, 
his disciples were “fishermen”—the “salt”? of the 
earth. Women followed him to the place of his 
crucifixion, “beholding afar off,” women received his 
broken body at the foot of the cross, and women 
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were the first to meet him, risen, on their way from 
the empty sepulchre. Christ was the protagonist 
and precursor of those terrible meek who shall 
“inherit the earth” after the flags of battle shall be 
furled, even as aqueous action succeeds igneous 
action. How strangely must teaching of this order 
have fallen upon the ears of a people expectant of 
a messiah come as king and captain to exalt them 
and confound their enemies! 

It is the Eternal Feminine, or Christ-principle, 
then, which is betrayed and crucified in every forc- 
ible resistance to the still, unremittent pressure 
of cosmic love in the human consciousness. The 
denial of this love is both the cause and the effect 
of the subjugation of women. Symbolically, 
Christ’s “‘second coming” is the triumph of the fem- 
inine principle or ideal over the masculine, the 
compassional over the forceful. This has been pre- 
paring for two thousand years by reason of the slow 
filtration of the Christ ideal into human consciousness 
and appears to be even now imminent, the volcano of 
the war having dramatically marked the end of the 
masculine cycle. Militarism, sign manual of the 
uncurbed and unconditioned male principle in 
human society, is self-defeated by its very success 
in imposing itself on Christendom. However little 
the myrmidons of militarism may realize it, the in- 


heritors of the future, the elect of the younger 
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generation, have utterly lost faith in war. Their 
teeth have been set on edge by the bitter taste of it 
beneath all the home-made sugar coating—its bun- 
combe, its treacheries, its brutalities, its cynical inver- 
sion of human values—and they are deeply deter- 
mined not to be seduced into that betrayal of human 
brotherhood again. Their faces are now turned in 
a new direction, they fare forth on another quest 
—the search for love. This assumes forms fre- 
quently appalling to the puritanical who quite fail 
to understand, and disturbing even to the latitudinar- 
ian who does understand; but every crusade has its 
camp followers and claims its sacrificial victims, and 
this, the delivery of the Eternal Feminine from the 
metaphorical Infidel or, mystically, “the finding of 
Christ,” is no exception to the rule. 


This revolt of youth is only one of a number of 
surface tensions in the muddy waters of modern life 
which indicate the confluence of two currents and an 
augmenting flow in a new direction—southward— 
toward the Eternal Feminine. There are for ex- 
ample three things now happening in the world which 
have no apparent relation to one another but which 
are all indications of the emergence of the Feminine. 
The first is a change taking place in consciousness 
itself: the re-focussing of some inner eye which 
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yields a different vision of the world; the second has 
to do with the “emancipation” of woman and the 
altered relation between the sexes; and the third 
concerns the traffic, physical and metaphysical, 
between the West and the East, and the consequent 
actions and reactions. 

The first, though the most difficult to describe and 
the most obscure and unnoted, is by far the most 
important because it is a change in consciousness 
itself, rather than in phenomena, which are effects of 
consciousness as a cause, the result of some turning 
of the mind in the same way that every new pattern 
in a kaleidoscope is the result of a turning of the 
hand that holds it. 

“Perception makes,” says Emerson, “perception 
has a destiny,” and the change of consciousness 
referred to is caused by the awakening of new per- 
ceptions, bringing an awareness, through the intu- 
ition, of the fourth-dimensional section of reality. 
Ouspensky calls this “the fourth stage of the unfold- 
ment of consciousness.” It is not a shifting of the 
furniture, but a change in the background of 
consciousness. 

The space bequeathed to us by our ancestors is 
proving too narrow: the Relativists recognize this 
quite frankly and overcome the difficulty by boldly 
translating their physics and astronomy into the 
language of a geometry of four dimensions. Ac- 
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cording to Poincaré, the great French mathematician, 
the characteristic property of space, that of having 
three dimensions, is really due to the fact that we 
have what he calls “a three-circuit distribution 
board.” It is a property residing, therefore, in the 
human intelligence and an extension of that intelli- 
gence—a _ four-circuit distribution board—would 
conceivably endow space with a fourth dimension. 
The dimensionality of space depends upon the devel- 
opment of consciousness, and the attainment of a new 
power brings with it the awareness of a new dimen- 
sion. According to Ouspensky the power to reason 
admits man to the three-dimensional section of the 
world, and the power to intuit, now in process of 
development, will admit him to its four-dimensional 
section. 

Now each new augmentation of the space-sense, 
each “space conquest,” brings with it advantages 
analogous to those possessed by one who can see, over 
a blind man. The mastery of the higher dimension 
always “wins” in the end—the inevitable supremacy 
of the aeroplane over the battle-ship being a case 
in point. Therefore the intuitives, those who appre- 
hend and operate four-dimensionally, would prevail 
over the rationalists inevitably and for the same 
reason that man prevails over the animals, save that 
their new powers expose them to new dangers, and 
Poincaré expresses the doubt whether beings with a 
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“four-circuit distribution board” would be able to 
live and defend themselves against the thousand 
dangers by which they would be assailed. But if 
they survive they are sure to prevail. 

These new powers are developed out of the old 
ones, as the petal is developed out of the leaf; 
incipient strength appears as apparent weakness, be- 
cause it is strength of so different a sort. The power 
to reason in primitive man must have unfitted him, 
to a certain extent, for that kind of instinctive action 
which was his as an animal, and now correspond- 
ingly, those in whom the intuition is developing are 
at a disadvantage. The intuition, being of the 
aqueous or feminine tincture, is developed through 
love and operates in quietness, in contradistinction 
to the reason which, being igneous, masculine, 
implies a certain amount of effort and stress. The 
kind of education, activity, environment, comfortable 
and favorable to the purely rationalistic type of 
person and by him organized and maintained, is both 
distressing afd inimical to the intuitive in whom the 
new faculty is striving to establish itself. This 
accounts for much of the unhappiness and misunder- 
standing between children and parents, pupils and 
teachers, which is so marked a social phenomenon at 
the present time: they belong not only to different 
generations but they look out upon different worlds. 
The intuitive type of person is bound to appear 
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lacking when judged by rationalistic standards; such 
an one, in whom the Christ-principle or love nature 
is interiorly unfolding, is inevitably misunderstood, 
misjudged, all unconsciously crucified by the con- 
sciousness belonging to the dimension he is in process 
of transcending. His true superiority can manifest 
only in time, that is, in the higher dimension, and he 
suffers by reason of the limited nature of his “space- 
frame.” 

Inevitably, however, the higher faculty, once 
established, transcends and dominates the lower, 
only to be superseded in turn by one more tran- 
scendent, each new development bringing an aug- 
mentation of the space-sense, a new power over space. 
Man might be called, indeed, a space-devourer, and 
because space is itself a property of the I—a form 
of consciousness—he develops by a species of self- 
swallowing. 

The passion, the crucifixion, the transfiguration of 
“our lord’ are the successive scenes of a drama 
which is always occurring, the drama of the unfold- 
ment of consciousness, the increasing awareness of 
God. The present is witness to a crucifixion no less 
terrible and real than that which took place in 
Jerusalem. Not long ago and far away, but here 
and now is Golgotha, because here and now the 
Christ-consciousness is impaled upon the cross of that 
scientific materialism which has produced modern 
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industrialism, topped by modern imperialism. 
Woman, because she is preéminently the vehicle of 
that Christ-consciopsness, oi’ Demthis new order of 
things the sacrificial wds, woman xore than she was 
of the old. When Christ is can onhe Daughters of 
Jerusalem, “Weep not for mre out weep for your- 
selves,” he might have been addressing the women of 
the modern world, for the suffering of woman has to- 
day assumed a character and is of an intensity quite 
other than that resultant from the “curse of Eve”— 
from her inevitable dedication to such service and 
such sacrifice as the maternal office has from its very 
nature always imposed. From an occult standpoint 
the most significant thing that has happened in the 
world is the dislocation of woman in civilized socie- 
ties from her “hereditary” place, her increasing 
educational, political, and economic freedom, the 
successful invasion by her of fields hitherto preémpted 
by man; in short, her effort, more or less successful, 
to come out of the kitchen into the counting house 
and by chemical or mechanistic methods to achieve 
man’s immunity from the curse of Eve. This “ster- 
ilization of woman” bids fair to have consequences 
so far reaching as to disturb an equilibrium which 
has lasted from the beginning of man’s life on earth. 

The so-called revolt of woman and her emanci- 
pation, in so far as she has become emancipated, has 


been provoked by the intense subjective suffering of 
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a minority who, being more impressionable, are the 
true index of the coming hour. What they have 
gained for themselzding, ‘is <1 1tu ‘sed also for the 
others of their se¥:nconsciouslv-’ ois urge. This 
extension of field.ging to th a, so far from 
diminishing the _sWier vt woman, has 
augmented it, except in the case of those who are 
able to sunder their sex-nature from its deep 
divine roots in the heart—the sexless or the merely 
sexy—and by so doing have ceased to be woman in 
the mystical meaning of the word, being no longer 
representative of the nature of cosmic woman, or the 
Divine Feminine. 

But however much this disturbed equilibrium may 
have augmented suffering, this crucifixion is one 
which woman is predestined to incur, and for three 
reasons. First, because human life is an allegory of 
the spirit, a drama of the unfoldment of conscious- 
ness, and the emancipation of woman in the world 
corresponds to and symbolizes the emergence of the 
intuition in consciousness. Second, because, though 
like all emancipations it creates new problems and 
involves the assumption of new responsibilities, it 
relieves woman of many of her outworn hereditary 
burdens which, without this metaphysical shake of 
the shoulders, she would have senselessly and need- 
lessly continued to bear. Third, and most impor- 


tant, she must have freedom in order to manifest new 
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aspects of the Eternal Feminine—its latent blessings 
and benisons—even though the road to that freedom 
lies through the valley of Denial. Instead of the 
gift of love which binds, woman must give the love 
which emancipates, and this can only come from the 
free: a slave can render tribute or receive largess but 
gifts are beyond its power either to tender or receive. 
Only when emancipated from one another can 
woman and man undertake together that quest of 
cosmic love in which “a little child shall lead them” 
—the intuition; and “the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb”—man’s way of loving and woman’s way of 
loving, merged in some still to be discovered way by 
which together they may recapture Paradise. 


This quest of cosmic love is one with the quest of 
beauty, and of truth. When, in the Middle Ages, 
the Eternal Feminine made its appearance in the 
form of the worship of the Virgin, it manifested it- 
self through beauty: the very stones of the Gothic 
cathedrals took on forms of fire and frost and their 
windows gave a new glory to sunlight itself. The 
selfsame motive force, but disguising itself differ- 
ently, is driving increasing numbers of the younger 
generation away from the service of industry and to- 
ward the service of beauty so that the primrose path 


of art is by way of becoming a highway tramped 
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smooth by multitudes of youthful feet. The interest 
and activity of the younger generation is centered as 
never before in the studio, the atelier, the theatre— 
they are trying to paint, model, sing, dance, compose, 
write poetry, plays or tales. The question whether 
all this is good or bad, wise or foolish, is not at issue, 
or whether they are able to accomplish anything of 
any worth. What is significant is that they are 
driven to do these things by some deep inner impulse, 
being all unconsciously in the grip of that Eternal 
Feminine which would reveal to them and through 
them that face which is the face of love. 

Coincident with this there is an increased interest 
in esthetics and archeology and a great deal of 
digging up of the “relics of the past.” These inter- 
ests and activities are not confined, as they once were, 
to that Mediterranean civilization of which our own 
is the heir, but extend to all parts of the globe. 
Central America and Northern Asia are just now 
centers of attention, the concentration upon Chinese 
art being also acute, perhaps because its profundity 
is so challenging to our shallowness and because its 
placidity—like waters stilled at even—is an anodyne 
to our restlessness. ‘This interest in Oriental art is, 
of course, limited to tourists, collectors, artists, 
archeologists, but it is part of a widespread and 
general interest in the East on account of the import- 
ance Asia has assumed in the world drama since the 
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World War—as a field for exploitation, a dumping 
ground for factory produce, a trade rival, a white 
man’s burden, or a yellow peril, according to the 
point of view. Asia is now renascent, the star of the 
Kast is rising, and this fact fits perfectly, however 
strangely, into the particular pattern of this essay 
and all that has gone before. 

For Asia, mighty mother of art, culture, language, 
religion, the Aryan race itself, like the sea, like the 
soul, like woman, represents the Eternal Feminine. 
And as the sea conceals its treasure, the soul guards 
its mystery, and woman her virginity, so has Asia 
held always at her heart the precious secret of release 
enfolded in her ancient scriptures and handed down 
from master to pupil in nurseries of self-develop- 
ment, hid from prying eyes and protected from 
the profanation of the ignorant. 

But now the time has come when the chosen 
throughout the entire world—who are none other 
than those in whom the Christ-consciousness is awak- 
ened—must learn and practice this science of release 
in order to take the next step—which is the develop- 
ment of the fourth form of consciousness. This gift 
of Asia must therefore be had for the asking, but 
like the love of woman, it can only be given by the 
free to the free. Herein lies the occult reason why 
India must have more political and economic inde- 
pendence achieved by bloodless methods: this gift of 
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the spirit of the East must pass, but between embit- 
tered and embattled peoples spiritual gifts cannot 
pass. 

According to our ideas of civilization and progress, 
the East seems hopelessly backward and the thought 
that it has anything of value to teach us appears 
strange, but from the Oriental point of view it is 
we who appear benighted. The dehumanizing of 
human beings by their industrial exploitation is the 
very thing that Mahatma Gandhi is most anxious to 
save his people from. The concentration of the 
attention of the world upon this man and the thing 
he is trying to accomplish by the employment of the 
feminine method—peaceful, powerful, unintermit- 
tent pressure—may point the way to more effective 
solutions of some of our own economic problems and 
bring about transvaluations more in accord with 
those enunciated by Christ in the beatitudes. 

The night in which we have been living has been 
long and dark and the end stormy; but the twilight 
pales now to a dawning and in the East there burns 
a star. In the secret chamber of the House of Life 
the Eternal Woman stirs from her long slumber; we 
feel the warmth of her bosom, the fragrance of her 
breath, but her eyes are not yet opened. They await 
the kiss of Love. 
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XIX 
RELEASE THROUGH LOVE 


Man and Woman are one spirit divided into two bodies. 
—Louts CLAUDE DE Saint-Martin. 


Still the breath Divine does move, 
And the breath Divine is Love. 
—WILuIAM Biake: Rossetti mss. 


IFE is a state of unstable equilibrium: it is the 
effort of the fettered for freedom, of the im- 
perfect for perfection—for fulfillment. This 

never-ending quest, the plot of every drama, takes 
many names and assumes many forms but it has one 
name and form thrillingly dear and utterly familiar: 
LOVE. 

Love is as inevitably the secret preoccupation of 
the sons and daughters of men as gravitation is of 
the stone or polarity of the electron. These are only 
other names for love as love is only another name for 
gravitation and polarity. All are forms of yoga, 
the striving for unity through union. 

The lover desires to enter into the soul, mind, body 
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of the beloved because a self-sundered god seeks self- 
knowledge and self-enjoyment. This is the sport of 
Brahm, the most ancient and profound of all cosmog- 
onies. Brahma, the “one without a second,” being 
all, was alone and, being alone, was lonely. There- 
fore he fell asunder into man and wife, became 
“name” and “form,” thus giving rise to that Protean 
drama of pursuit, elusion, capture, escape, recapture, 
which is life, which is love. 

Love is therefore a cosmic phenomenon, a life- 
process of which the enamored participants know 
neither the cause, aim nor end, and in which they 
are as atoms strained to breaking through the influx 
of a more abundant life. Love is cosmic desire 
become microcosmic, the inundation by the great 
of the little, of the transitory by the eternal. The 
illusion that love is a personal passion for another 
person arises from the fact that on the human plane, 
and in the human predicament, the two dissevered 
world-halves, masculine and feminine, are forced to 
see and experience one another through frail and 
perishable personalities—as a landscape is mo- 
mentarily imaged in a drop of dew. This accounts 
for the tremendous agitations which beset lovers: they 
are in the grip of forces greater than themselves 
though still themselves. 

The primordial polarization, the “falling asunder 
into man and wife,” is a thing which transcends time 
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and is therefore always occurring. The separation 
into sexes should not be thought of as having taken 
place once and for all, but as continuously operative. 
The boy and girl, who romped and kissed and quar- 
relled only yesterday, assume to one another today 
the last portentousness: each has become the guardian 
of a different mystery, the follower of a different 
dream. A chasm now yawns between them: in- 
credibly feared, incredibly desired, each by the 
other, they act their pre-destined parts in the cosmic 
drama whose motif, however various the actors, cos- 
tume, scene, is union, frustrated sometimes, at other 
times achieved. Lured, as often as not, by the 
prospect of felicity into abysses of suffering; the 
couch of their conjunction darkened, as like as not, 
by the shadows of coming shames, boredoms, cor- 
ruptions of the blood, birth-pangs, death-agonies, they 
yet can resist one another as little as moths can re- 
sist the flame and for a similar reason: love, the great 
flame, draws them to itself, consumes them. 

Browning has stated the human predicament in a 
matchless phrase: 


I discern 
Infinite passion and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn. 


It is of the very nature of love to seek perfection, 


completion; but the personality through which love 
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must needs manifest is necessarily imperfect and 
incomplete. It is of the nature of love, being outside 
of time, to be eternal, but the personality, being sub- 
ject to time, imposes its own attribute of ephemerality 
upon that which is timeless. Lovers gaze into one 
another’s eyes, not for what they find there but for 
what they both hope and fear to find—the Immortal 
Beloved, that implacable rival of its mortal counter- 
part, the person—and in the convulsive eagerness of 
their embraces they clutch at a felicity forever fail- 
ing of complete realization because measured by 
some inner assurance of an unrealized transcendent 
and eternal bliss. As Ouspensky says in Tertium 
Organum: 


Love in relation to our life is a deity, sometimes terrible, 
sometimes benevolent, but never subservient to us, never 
consenting to serve our purposes. Men strive to subordi- 
nate love to themselves, to warp it to the uses of their every- 
day mode of life, and to their souls’ uses; but it is impossi- 
ble to subordinate love to anything, and it mercilessly re- 
venges itself upon those little mortals who would subordi- 
nate God to themselves and make Him serve them. It 
confuses all their calculations and forces them to do things 
which confound themselves, forcing them to serve itself 
and what it wants. 


That love is this and that it thus operates is known 
to all true lovers. Those who try to escape the grip 
of this superhuman emotion in the way Ouspensky 
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describes, by a general lowering of temperature, will 
find that their prudences, their cautions and their 
cowardices so dampen and pettify their passion that 
they rot and smoulder instead of bursting into purify- 
ing flame. The measure of one’s power to love is the 
measure of one’s power to live, and to diminish love 
is to impoverish life. In harmoniously adjusted 
natures the movement of love is as ordained and in- 
evitable as of the stars in their courses: beginning 
on the heights as a spiritual experience it descends 
in a great curve of beauty to those “ultimate delights” 
which are to true lovers a sacred ritual of the spirit. 
As is well known, the religious sense and the sex 
instinct awaken together and are intimately inter- 
related. To regard this as a pathological phenome- 
non is a mistake and the accepted explanation as to 
why nature has so overloaded the sexual batteries— 
that the continuance of the race must be assured at 
any cost—is one of those half-truths, inducing error, 
the product of our materialistic habit of mind. For 
every true lover knows, in his secret heart, that love 
is a mystical experience. In these matters the poets 
are truer guides than the biologists and psycho- 
analysts into whose hands—God save the mark!— 
Eros, pale and broken-winged, seems to have fallen. 
These gentlemen dissect and disagree, but among 
the poets there is one clear vision, voiced with 


perfect unanimity. Witness Emerson: 
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The sense of the world is short, 

Long and various the report— 

To love and be beloved; 

Men and Gods have not outlearned it, 
And how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, 
Tis not to be improved. 


And Browning: 


Ages past the soul existed, 

Here an age ’tis resting merely 
And then fleets again for ages, 

While the true end, sole and single, 
It stops here for is this love way 

With some other soul to mingle. 


Love assures the conservation of the species, yes: 
but also its lyrical expansion, for love has another 
function: first to crack, and then to disrupt the hard 
shell of the personality, permitting the release of the 
spiritual nature. All personal loves arising from 
the sense of otherness, however intense or exalted, 
are initial, and initiative of that love which is the 
sense of oneness, the self-realization of the Self. But 
this oneness is attainable only through that otherness: 
the path to the eternal is through the transitory. 
This is the meaning and moral of that particular 
miracle of the Virgin so exquisitely rendered into 
verse in John Davidson’s Ballad of a Nun. 


A young girl, immured in a convent before she had 
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experienced human passion, strives by self-torment 
to become the bride of Christ, but the desire of the 
blood comes in between. 


Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned 
That turned her sweet blood into wine. 


Sometimes she heard a serenade 
Complaining sweetly far away: 

She said, “A young man woos a maid;” 
And dreamt of love till break of day. 


Her imagination played about “the sounding cities 
rich and warm” that smouldered and glittered on 
the plain below the convent until she could resist their 
lure no longer. 


Her hungry heart devoured the town: 
“Heaven save me by a miracle! 

Unless God sends an angel down, 
Thither I go though it were Hell.” 


She dug her nails deep in her breast, 

Sobbed, shrieked, and straight withdrew the bar: 
A fledgling flying from the nest, 

A pale moth rushing to a star. 


Fillet and veil in strips she tore; 
Her golden tresses floated wide; 
The ring and bracelet that she wore 
As Christ’s betrothed she cast aside. 
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Her body seemed to warm the wind; 
With bleeding feet o’er ice she ran; 
“I leave the righteous God behind; 
I go to worship sinful man.” 


The warder of the city gate took her for some 
strayed reveller and let her pass. Half naked, with 
bloody feet, followed by curious crowds, she wan- 
dered about the streets until in one of them she 
encountered “a grave youth nobly dressed;” to him 
she knelt, confessing her great desire in her face. 


Straight to his house the nun he led; 
“Strange lady, what would you with me?” 

“Your love, your love, sweet lord,” she said: 
“I bring you my virginity.” 


He healed her bosom with a kiss; 

She gave him all her passion’s hoard; 
And sobbed and murmured ever, “This 

Is life’s great meaning, dear my lord. 


I care not for my broken vow, 

Though God should come in thunder soon; 
I’m sister to the mountains now, 

And sister to the sun and moon.” 


But soon her fire to ashes burned; 

Her beauty changed to haggardness; 
Her golden hair to silver turned: 

The hour came for her last caress. 
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At midnight from her lonely bed 
She rose, and said: “I have had my will.” 
The old ragged robe she donned, and fled 
Back to the convent on the hill. 


But during all the time of her absence none of the 
sisters knew that she had gone because of the inter- 
cession of the Virgin who had performed, for her 
sake, a miracle. From the very hour of her going 
the Mother of Christ had taken the place and per- 
formed the tasks of the “poor, passionate keeper of 
the door.” Therefore, returning after long absence, 
old, spent, haggard, she found herself confronted at 
the convent door by herself—the woman she had 
been: 


The wardress raised her tenderly; 

She touched her wet and fast-shut eyes; 
“Look, sister; sister, look at me; 

Look; can you see through my disguise?” 


She looked and saw her own sad face, 

And trembled, wondering, “Who art thou?” 
“God sent me down to fill your place: 

I am the Virgin Mary now.” 


And with the word, God’s mother shone; 
The wanderer whispered, “Mary hail!” 
The vision helped her to put on 
Bracelet and fillet, ring and veil. 
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“You are sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the day and night; 

Sister to God”; and on the brow 
She kissed her thrice and left her sight. 


Ouspensky says: “Perhaps love is a world of 
strange spirits who at times take up their abode in 
men, making them tools for their inscrutable pur- 
poses.” Whatever these purposes may be, in ful- 
filling its own mysterious ends love fulfills other 
ends—our own, if we are only great enough to see 
it so. The bee, intent on getting honey from the 
flower, fertilizes it by the brush of its pollen laden 
wings. The brush of love’s wing on the human soul 
fertilizes it, making always for growth, for expansion, 
for a finer flowering in a finer air—the petty person- 
ality is broken up that a greater may manifest. 

For it is of the first importance to realize that this 
most personal of all the passions is really super- 
personal: that love is not ours, that it does not belong 
to us, but that we belong to it. We learn about love 
only by loving and the more we love the more we 
learn. Loving greatly—that is, super-personally— 
means living dangerously; the over-cautious and the 
cowardly cannot enter here—to reverse an adage: 
“Fear casteth out perfect love.” Love betrays only 
those by whom it is betrayed; it will not accept a 
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divided service: upon the lintel of its temple is writ- 
ten: “Love not at all or all in all.” 

The future of the human race, its degeneration 
or regeneration, may depend upon the perception of 
all this by a relatively few individuals and their de- 
termination to serve love, to sacrifice themselves to it, 
and, submitting to an inner control and direction, 
to follow, “not afraid with any amazement,” wher- 
ever it may lead. The blasting and blighting power 
of love, when made subservient to the personal self, 
is well known, but its regenerative and creative power 
when received into the soul as a deity to be adored 
remains to be revealed. When lovers realize that 
their deep desire for one another is the desire of a 
sundered god for self-realization through reunion, 
that the path to this divinity is for each through the 
other, and when they petition, in a spirit of all 
humbleness, “What wilt thou have us to do?”—who 
knows but that they may not be vouchsafed some 
answer, wonderful and new? 

Herein lies the most momentous and pressing of 
all human problems: how to love in order to receive 
the fullness of love’s benison. Is it insoluble by man 
in his present estate? Having wrested from life so 
many secrets, is this one to elude him to the end? 
One thing, at least is certain, the answer must be 
sought not in the niggardly mind but in the opulent 
heart. 
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“O’er the modern waste a dove hath whirred.” 
It would seem as though love were forcing us to 
undertake some new quest of itself unlike any that 
the world has known heretofore. So terribly urgent 
and actual has become this obsession, in many cases, 
that it usurps the secret places of the Self, blotting 
out all stars save Venus alone. It has often been 
declared that since the war the world had gone sex- 
mad. May not this mean that long secreted poisons 
are at last working their way to the surface of life, 
instead of festering in its depths, and that the human 
consciousness is thereby being made ready to receive 
some dazzling influx of new light? 

The nature of this revelation, the answer to this 
prayer, cannot be guessed by anyone, but initiation 
into the Lesser Mysteries of love is for all who ap- 
proach the sanctuary in a spirit of self-dedication 
and who conform to no other ritual save that pre- 
scribed by the generous and tender heart. 


Love is a word of many meanings because love 
itself has as many phases as there are grades of con- 
sciousness. Now consciousness is the divine life in 
us, and the particular phase of consciousness we are 
“in” at any moment of time is determined by the 
degree of our awareness of that life which, in turn, 
determines the quality of our love. 
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A realization of this is necessary to any under- 
standing of the mystery of love, of all mysteries the 
most profound: a bottomless abyss, a heaven-piercing 
peak, and at the same time a “path” from that depth 
to that height which everyone must tread—for the 
path of love is not other than the path of life. 

Sacred and profane, heavenly and terrestrial, are 
some of the words used to describe the heights and 
the depths of love, for the mind thinks naturally in 
terms of opposites; but in that large world where we 
must learn to find ourselves at home because it is our 
true dwelling, there is no dualism: all is life, with 
varying degrees of receptivity of that life. The 
nature whose experiences of love are characterized 
by the word “sacred”’ is like a clear lens which lets 
the light shine through; the nature whose love is 
“profane” is like a clouded glass which shuts out 
the light it was fashioned to transmit. The solving 
of the personal love-problem, therefore, is not by 
addition but by subtraction—the elimination of those 
elements which dim the shining of the Inward Light. 

The quality, then, of one’s love is conditioned by 
the degree to which the personal obscures the cosmic 
Self. Just as a man can hide the sun with his hand, 
this obscuration is possible by reason of the immedi- 
acy of the reflex personality, or lower self—that 
plexus of thoughts, memories, emotions, feelings, 
habits, which has grown with the growth of the body 
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and is dissipated by death. Because this is a 
needy and a hungry thing, the quality of its love 
is needy and hungry; being unstable, volatile, the 
quality of its love is suspicious and jealous; itself 
the slave of every vagary, it can only enslave. The 
cosmic, or higher Self, on the other hand, whose being 
is eternalness, gives always from its rich abundance: 
itself free, it makes free. 

First love, however abortive, however ephemeral, 
is true love because it is the momentary invasion and 
subjugation of the personal self by a super-personal 
emotion, violently dislocating the center of interest 
from that self and transferring it to another person. 
This overmastering, pure, worshipful affection, this 
passionate kindness—which is the nature of love un- 
clouded by lust, vanity, or the pride of possession— 
is what adolescents experience at love’s awakening. 
It is epitomized in the felicity felt by a boy out 
“berrying” with a girl companion when she permits 
him to pour all the berries he has gathered into her 
basket; and the answering felicity felt by her when 
in all innocence she rewards him with a kiss for his 
pains. All the monsters from the dark caves of 
sexual inheritance may be waiting to devour these 
two when left in the shallows, at the slackening of 
the cosmic tide, but the memory of the generous 
ecstasy of that one moment will be more precious than 
of those moments in one another’s arms—or in the 
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arms of others—when love had claws instead of 


wings. 


What would we not give in order to recapture 
“that first, fine, careless rapture” of first love, gener- 
ous, innocent, and free? To do this it is necessary 
to become again as a little child, to re-orient the soul 
to God. But we go on building barricades against 
the divine invasion. Instead of becoming conscious 
of the Self, through love, we have only become more 
and more self-conscious about love—curious, that is, 
concerning psychical states and physical processes 
which are related to love only as this printed page is 
related to thought: or we indulge ourselves in an 
amorousness which at its highest is sheer sentimen- 
tality and at its lowest mere animalism. 

It is as useless to try to mentalize love as it is 
foolish to sentimentalize it, for it cannot be under- 
stood by the mind nor is it subservient to the will or 
the emotions. Only its expression may be denied, 
perverted or inhibited, though at the risk of grave 
psychic and functional disorders. For love is pre- 
eminently a spiritual experience, a great flame which 
purifies all the gold, and burns up all the garbage in 
man’s nature. The sexual organism, though respon- 
sive within certain limits to the mind, will and 


emotions, cannot be dominated by any of them. It 
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is obedient only to the spirit with which it has a 
mysterious affinity. When the spirit is in command 
there is no sexual problem because the tides of the 
blood ebb and flow to rhythms timed, as by some 
cosmic clock, to the universal life. 

The accepted attitude in certain circles nowadays 
is to regard love as an art; that is, as something 
beautiful and rare, to be intuitively apprehended, 
with an appropriate technique of expression to be 
discovered and mastered—part of the art of life and 
one with it. This is a far more noble and fruitful 
point of view than the others above mentioned, which, 
in turn, are noble in comparison with those behind- 
the-barn furtivities of the imagination which so 
befoul the whole subject of love as to make it almost 
impossible of discussion. 

But to regard love as an art—even the highest and 
greatest of all the arts—is fallacious in so far as it is 
based on our false modern conception of esthetics, 
which amounts practically to this: that art is some- 
thing which serves life by the induction of ennobling 
and refining emotions—a sort of sterilizing soul-wash 
inoculating against the wounds inflicted by “the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.” We use art, in 
other words, in those ways which best serve our selfish 
purposes, or most minister to our pride of life, just 
as we would use everything else—even love. But 
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there are certain things—things, that is, belonging to 
a certain order—which lose their efficacy, or become 
something other, when we try to bind them to our 
service, making them instruments of our pleasures 
or ministrants to our pride. Beauty and wisdom are 
in this category—beauty, of which art is the cast-off 
snake-skin; and wisdom, which escaping leaves mere 
knowledge—and love above all, for when we attempt 
to possess love for our own purposes we either destroy 
it or are ourselves in some sense destroyed. 

But there is another conception of art far older; 
current, indeed, before the world knew the word in 
the sense we use it now. Anciently what we now call 
art was only a form of religious expression. In this 
sense love is an art, because it is the service of a 
deity through and by means of a ritual; the Beloved 
may be the altar, or the flame or the sacrifice, but 
the god ‘of that worship is none other than Love’s self. 

Everyone loves something or somebody, whether 
he wants to or not, whether he knows it or not, and 
this is always operating as a transforming force. 
Love exerts, as it were, a constant hydrostatic pres- 
sure upon every human heart and in the response to 
this pressure lies the whole art of love: the masters 
are those who open wide the gates instead of strength- 
ening the dams. 
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Now though love should flow freely forth in every 
direction, to irrigate all the parched places of the 
world with the Water of Life, the education of the 
heart through love—which is the art of love—be- 
comes most intensive and effective when undertaken 
for the sake of and with the aid of the Beloved. 
Lovers help one another most by believing in one 
another: faith is a great factor in a successful love 
relation because that which is believed to be true, 
comes true. And the best that can be thought or 
imagined is also the truest, for under the stimulus of 
love and faith the angel, or higher Self, increasingly 
shines forth. Indeed, from the esoteric standpoint, 
human love is really the love of angels for one 
another, and lovers are only, as it were, the organs of 
the activities of their own higher selves. When this 
is realized and accepted love grows and prospers; but 
unrealized, Eros appears sometimes as friend, some- 
times as adversary, but as liberator always—for the 
great purpose of love is to put an end to our egg-shell 
existence and make us participators in the universal 
life. The shell of selfishness is broken by suffering, 
which is therefore a necessary and inevitable part of 
love in its initial stages, and the inflicter of suffering 
is none other than the Beloved because love alone can 
heal the wounds which it inflicts. The failure to 
comprehend this is a fertile cause of unhappiness 
between lovers: they inhibit love at the very mo- 
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ment when it should be poured out most abundantly. 

If there be not truth between lovers, their relation, 
no matter how tender and intense, will reach its term 
—deception is “the little rift within the lute.” The 
reason for this is that the angel loves truth more than 
it loves persons and will not look long through any 
window where truth cannot be discerned. “Let 
there be truth between us two forevermore” is the 
only effective pledge between lovers: if they cannot 
live openly toward one another they are not ready 
yet for that large world where true love dwells. The 
only security a lover can ever have in the fidelity 
of the Beloved is his own power to go on loving; for 
it is true that affection never was wasted and that 
the longer patience, the deeper tenderness, the su- 
perior magnanimity, however seemingly defeated, 
cannot lose in the end. This does not mean that the 
particular object of desire is always obtained by these 
methods, for that might be counter to the karmic 
pattern of the individual lives involved; but by these 
means new karma is created which will in some far 
space of time reach favorable fruition, and the real 
and immediate reward—a strange felicity of inner 
being, blessing, benison—is sure. 


When the golden rain descends on lovers, the aim 
and end of love seems and must seem happiness, 
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and in this they are doubtless deeply right, but it is 
happiness of a kind and degree far other than they 
imagine, the way to which, though it may be through 
the bliss they grasp at, may equally be through the 
suffering from which they shrink. True happiness 
can only come from a freedom which must be the gift 
of each to the other, and before this gift can be either 
proffered or received the tongue must have lost its 
power to wound, the ear its sensitiveness, the eye must 
have become incapable of tears. Release through 
love is the aim and end of all loving, and this is 
happiness, because only in freedom do we experience 
the bliss of pure being, which is love’s self, to which 
all other loves are as shadow to substance—“‘the brief 
pleasure of the frightened in the arms of the fright- 
ened” being but a faint and ephemeral foretaste of 
that Nirvanic bliss. 

Now release comes sometimes quickly, as sudden 
light, and sometimes slowly, as a result of the elimi- 
nation of self-elements which have prevented the 
shining of that light. Lovers serve as mirrors for 
one another in which they are enabled—nay forced— 
to see themselves as they are. Also, they are living 
targets—for the shafts of one another’s faults. The 
image reflected in that mirror they must needs strive 
to make more beautiful; the wounds of the spirit 
which they inflict they must needs strive to heal with 
love. Thus do they win for themselves and give one 
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another freedom—that freedom which is both an 
end and a beginning; an end of initial, a beginning 
of cosmic love. The reason why lovers torment and 
crucify one another is because they are really tor- 
mented and crucified by the revelation of their own 
and one another’s faults. Love is purgation, a spirit- 
ual cleansing; and while the process is often painful, 
the results are sure. 

Such are some of the Lesser Mysteries of love; 
of the Greater Mysteries it is not permitted to speak, 
even were they known to the present writer, which 
they are not. It is doubtful if they are fully known 
to anyone, for the worship of Eros appears to have 
vanished from the world. But that worship will be 
reestablished, and on a new foundation with woman 
for its high priestess and initiator. Woman is or- 
dained and qualified for this office because she rep- 
resents the love-aspect of the divine nature; her body 
is the temple of love’s ritual and the treasury of the 
continued race. 
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THE DIVINE ANDROGYNE 


The Immortal man that cannot Die. 
—WILLIAM BuakeE: The Gates of Paradise. 


el EHOLD, I shew you a mystery!” In Oriental 
B and in Greek sculpture, products both of 
ripe civilizations, we encounter the Divine 
Androgyne a figure of noble, of even godlike, mien 
and presence, which is neither male nor female but an 
exquisite blend of both. What meaning lies here 
concealed? For religious sculpture is always sym- 
bolic, a language for the communication of spiritual 
truths. The only light that history or archeology 
sheds on this mystery is contained in the knowledge 
that the Greek Hermaphroditus was worshiped as a 
divinity, and that the conception of a double-sexed 
god undoubtedly had its origin in the East where 
deities of a similar dual nature frequently occur. 
The inner meaning must be sought therefore not in 
the dust-bins of the ages but in the timeless world of 
consciousness which comprehends the past, the pass- 
ing, and the future hour. 
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The human correlative of this anomalous image, 
that which it prefigures—or rather, that which per- 
haps prefigures it—may today sometimes be en- 
countered in our great centres of civilization, for it 
is a type of person which gravitates to cities though 
not necessarily of urban growth. It is something 
quite other than the physically double-sexed her- 
maphrodite—a freak of nature; it is not the man-soul 
in a feminine body or its reverse; neither has it any 
real relation to those unfortunate beings of either 
sex who through bad karma, early perversion, moral 
cowardice, or sheer ennui have fallen into the pit of 
homosexuality. It is none of these things, but of a 
type quite definitely male or female in face, form 
and function, though combining the qualities and 
attributes of both man and woman, often in such 
perfection and of so high a type that it would seem 
an effort on the part of nature to transcend itself: 
to produce not an abnormality, but to establish a 
new norm. 

These Uranians, though they differ widely from 
one another, being essentially individualistic, possess 
qualities in common. They are proud, shy, sensitive, 
secretive—though this is often an imposed character- 
istic; they are highly intelligent, but even more in- 
tuitive, and not infrequently psychic—oriented, that 
is, in the fourth dimension, responsive to those super- 
subtle currents of thought and feeling which pass 
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independently of time and space as we have always 
conceived these things. They are powerfully im- 
aginative, and this makes them creative, whether they 
are artists or not. They are also deeply spiritual, 
whether religionists or not. Possessing what is 
called a multiple personality, their most remarkable 
characteristic is a certain fluidity—a Protean power 
of subtle transformation under the dominance of this 
or that mood during which their whole aspect changes 
so that different people think of them differently, 
seeing the particular “self” which they themselves 
bring out. When the intellect and will are active 
this self takes on a masculine aspect, even though 
the body be that of a woman; and when the mood is 
passive, compassionate, tender, there is an augmen- 
tation of the feminine, or, if the body be that of a 
man, the woman in him looks for that instant out of 
the windows of the eyes. 

Balzac represents the nature of the androgyne 
in its supreme manifestation in the character of 
Seraphitus-Seraphita, a mysterious being which to an 
enamored man seemed woman, and to an enamored 
woman—man. From some inner necessity, by 
reason of some chemical or alchemical process, that 
being manifested to each of them the qualities of 
the sex opposite—its complement and counterpart. 
Seraphita is perhaps the greatest mystical novel ever 
written. Balzac, with his gusto for detail, his lust 
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for thoroughness, plunged deep into the ocean of 
theosophical lore preliminary to attacking his sub- 
ject. Except as to its setting, and those other things 
which gave the tale artistic verisimilitude, it was no 
invention of his own that he rendered, but a concep- 
tion of superman held as a closely guarded secret, 
from far back, by the custodians of the Ancient 
Wisdom in the world. 


The idea of the androgyne is not foreign to the 
thought even of materialistic science, but the loftiest 
religious philosophy is alone great enough to deal 
with this concept in any illuminating way, and it 
has always been an inexpugnable part of that phil- 
osophy, though concealed in symbols and referred 
to only in veiled terms. The swastika, the crux 
ansata, the hexagram, or “shield of David,” the 
Rosicrucian rose and cross, and numerous other sym- 
bols variously represent duality in unity—the union 
of masculine and feminine. Swedenborg believed 
that “eternal” man was androgynous—a union of 
the two sexes; so also did Blake, and many another 
mystic, for such is the esoteric teaching of every 
religion; and sacred scriptures, read in the light of 
this idea, yield new meanings. There is perhaps 
more than appears in such sayings as, “For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are given in 
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marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven” 
and “There be eunuchs which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” The 
idea of the Divine Androgyne also illuminates the 
following enigmatic passage in the apocrypha: “For 
the Lord himself, having been asked by someone when 
his kingdom should come said, When the two shall be 
one, and the outside as the inside, and the male with 
the female.” 

The key to all such mystic symbols and cryptic 
sayings is contained in the fundamental concept of 
the Hindu-Aryan cosmogony with regard to creation. 
Brahma fell asunder into man and wife, and from 
the striving of these two sundered poles toward re- 
union ‘ 
the sundered god seeks its complement and counter- 
part, and all life is an effort toward the restoration 
of a disturbed equilibrium—an approach to the 
primordial unity, pure being. 

In the natural world this striving manifests as 
polarity; in human nature as love. And just as all 
natural phenomena are in their last analysis electro- 
magnetic, so also is this cosmic desire of the Self 
for itself the motive force in human affairs. Upon 
this point the Upanishads are explicit: the (limited) 
self is the only lover and the (unlimited) Self the 
only beloved—‘“Verily a husband is not dear, that 
you may love the husband; but that you may love 
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the Self, therefore a husband is dear. Verily a wife 
is not dear that you may love the wife; but that you 
may love the Self, therefore a wife is dear.” Sons 
are not dear, wealth is not dear, the worlds, the 
Devas, the sacred scriptures—“Verily everything is 
not dear that you may love everything, but that you 
may love the Self, therefore everything is dear.” 

Now loving is becoming, and since the Self is both 
lover and beloved, the Self can alone become, and 
it can become only itself, in the sense of self-reali- 
zation—the realization that it is not limited, but free; 
not twain, but one. Self-realization, not as a person 
but as a cosmic being, is the first cause and final 
effect of that long traffic between the sexes, of every 
kind and degree, on various planes of being, resumed 
life after life, the Self assuming sometimes the body 
of a man and sometimes the body of a woman, the 
change from one sex to the other being occasioned 
by the acquiring, through amorous experience, of the 
masculine or the feminine tincture, or by the choice 
of a body best fitted to bring that experience most 
desired and most needed—the strength of the desire 
being the measure of the need. 


This is the occult reason why the love between the 
sexes is the supreme coercive force in human life—it 
is the supreme transforming force. The love of 
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man for woman and of woman for man is the uni- 
versal and-ordained approach to that mystical leve 
variously called the finding of Christ, the flight of 
the alone to the alone, the marriage of the soul with 
God. This marriage can be consummated only in 
the temple of a bi-polar or perfected body. Christ 
said, “Be ye therefore perfect” and love is the way 
to that perfection because “‘he who loveth not, knoweth 
not God, for God is love.” The saint and the mystic 
are not the only candidates for initiation through 
love; they only represent the later stages of an aware- 
ness of God attained by much loving in many lives. 
The quality and the direction of their love may 
appear far other than that of the generality of man- 
kind, but it is the same ecstatic, transforming, re- 
generative emotion “changed not in kind but in 
degree,” directed powerfully inward and Godward— 
instead of wasting itself in the aimless and vain pur- 
suit of “‘self in others still preferred.” In the long 
search for the Immortal Beloved, through and by 
means of the love of persons, there comes at last the 
realization that the particular loved one is really 
only a window through which that Immortal Beloved 
is glimpsed, and from that moment the sun itself, the 
Golden Person, becomes the center of interest rather 
than the pane which it irradiates and through which 
it shines. Love is therefore, in its essential nature 
and in the last analysis, the worship of the divine 
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through the human. Hawthorne had a deep discern- 
ment of this when he wrote, “God grant to each of 
them his love, and one human heart as its inter- 
preter.” 


That humanity is God self-dissevered and self- 
crucified, that the nature of God is love, that his 
at-one-ment is achieved through loving—these truths, 
taught by Christ but since lost sight of, should be 
powerfully reaffirmed at this time. For all of the 
evils which afflict us and the dangers which beset are 
as nothing compared with those resultant upon the 
materialization of love—the conception of it as some 
sort of psychic ferment connected with the generative 
function rather than its recognition as the selfsame 
cosmic urge localized and focalized, which in uniting 
lovers, unites “self unto Self.”” The total misconcep- 
tion of the nature of love, and false and furtive at- 
titude toward sex, produce mysterious maladies, psy- 
chic and physical, which cannot be medicined away 
by any means which science knows. It destroys all 
incentive to that mystical quest, that disciplining and 
sublimation of the will, mind, and emotions for the 
sake of love and by the mere fact of loving, whereby 
man transforms himself more and more nearly to 
the archetypal pattern, the Divine Androgyne. 

Now those Uranians, described at the beginning of 
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this essay, who foreshadow, however faintly and 
imperfectly, the “eternal man” archetype, are of all 
others the best qualified to undertake this mystical 
quest, to bridge the chasm which separates man from 
beyond-man. But they stand today in particular 
peril, for by reason of their higher sensitivity they 
are peculiarly susceptible to those psychic poisons 
with which the aura of every great city is charged— 
emanations of fear, hate, lust, greed, deadly de- 
pression. On their highly organized and impression- 
able natures these things operate in a manner and to 
an extent incomprehensible to the material minded, 
to whom the unseen is the non-existent, the very 
coarseness of his fibre making him a non-conductor, 
as it were. 

Deprived of the sympathy and understanding of 
those about them, these unfortunate beings, in whom 
new potencies are stirring into life the nature of 
which they do not understand, seek surcease from the 
ills, mental and physical, which afflict them by with- 
drawing from life through fear, or else by revolt- 
ing against their environment. Because they have 
achieved that metamorphosis which makes them 
“different” through much loving in many lives, the 
need to give and receive affection is an imperious 
necessity of their nature; so they seek love, and be- 


cause they are of so high a human type, they inspire 
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love in others of a necessarily inferior type. Thus 
solicited, by nature generous and kind, their natural 
amativeness becomes a trap, in which they either lie 
and rot, or extract themselves with much emotional 
rending, only again to fall a victim, self-beglamoured 
by their habit of idealization, their thirst for perfec- 
tion. Wounded in spirit, soon or late, they may 
rotate away from every kind of amorous experience, 
but this involves a kind of spiritual starvation they are 
the least qualified to endure. Some therefore find 
refuge in a relation with a kindred spirit of their own 
sex—persuading themselves that they prefer moon- 
light to sunlight—and some embrace an impersonal 
life of service, achieving a purely negative happiness; 
still others seek refuge in drugs, in drink, in homo- 
sexuality, or in suicide—that quicker method of self- 
destruction, tragically unaware that the Self, whose 
nature is eternalness, cannot be destroyed. 

In brief, these, the divinely ordained Discoverers, 
instead of adventuring boldly upon the vast, un- 
charted oceans waiting to be explored, are driven by 
adverse winds and currents to shipwreck on the shoals 
of sensuality and sentimentality—their efforts to free 
themselves only fixing them deeper in the sand—or 
they dash themselves upon the sterile rocks of Denial 
and are broken by the very waves by which they 


should be upborne. 
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In order to alleviate an existent condition, it is 
sometimes necessary only to call attention to it, and 
such is the purpose of this essay—of succor to those 
endangered mariners it contains none; it is only a 
lighthouse upon a barren shore. 
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Great Brahma, formless, vast Hermaphrodite, 
Imperishable, infinite, sublime, 

Sat brooding o’er itself in endless night, 

Producing offspring which knew not the light, 
Self-born, self-slain within the womb of Time. 


It knew not objects, neither felt delight, 
For how should it enjoy itself alone; 
How should the knower know itself aright? 
Knower and known yield knowledge; seen and the 
seer, sight: 
Being all, by its own self ’twas all unknown. 


It fell asunder into man and wife, 
Material form and immaterial name; 
The world was born, but objects had no life. 
It entered them as in its sheath a knife; 
Moving about within, they quick became. 


Not having even yet attained its aim, 

The Self-Existent pierced the openings five, 
And as the body’s breath and the sun’s flame 
Between the two it ceaseless went and came, 


And Self the Enjoyer knew itself alive. 
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It is of life th’ within, without, between: 
Just as when salt in water is dissolved 

It all tastes salty, though no salt is seen 

So the Great Being, unattached, serene, 
Within the forms of life is yet involved. 


It moves about in them as darts a fly 
Over the still, clear surface of a pool: 

Only a shining wake attracts the eye, 

Ripples that in a point of nothing die— 
Its acts are seen, itself’s invisible. 


It is not woman, neither is it man; 

It hastens without feet, sees without eyes; 
Without ears, hears; it grasps without a hand; 
Time ne’er will finish it, it ne’er began; 

Greater than great, smaller than small its size. 


In act of breathing it is breath by name; 

When hearing, sound by name; when seeing, sight; 
Its acts are manifold, its self’s the same, 
As many sparks fly upward from one flame. 

Pure, higher than the high, firm, tranquil, bright-— 


A lion sleeping underneath a palm, 
A lonely bird which ever outward flies, 
A lotus flower upon a lake of balm, 
Ruler of worlds, Lord of the Stagnant Calm, 


Deep in the heart of every man it lies. 
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Within the body, going where it wills, 
Through senses five with objects it combines, 
And into thought their essence it distils, 
As little troubled by the body’s ills 
As in the sun by that on which it shines. 


The body is the chariot; high Self, king; 
The intellect, the driver; mind, the rein; 
The senses, vicious horses, traversing 
The road of objects, finally to bring 
Self unto Self, when all the rest are slain. 


That which is in the heart and in the sun— 
The inner Self and the world’s golden eye— 
Though seeming different are really one, 
And what is finished there is here begun: 
Each night the low Self mounts unto the high. 


For when the weary head’s to pillow prest 
After a day of fevered life is done, 

When all the members lie composed in rest, 

Leaving the breath to guard the lower nest, 
The Lonely Bird flies upward to the sun. 


But ere it leaves the body quite behind 

(When by strange dreams the sleeper is oppressed ), 
It sports within the playground of the mind, 
As mother bird, ere she sets out to find 


Food for her young, flutters about the nest. 
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Such is the Self Supreme, the Changeless Change, 
In which all things are ripened and dissolved, 
Embracing all things wide within its range, 
Uniting them in combinations strange, 
Involving all, and within all involved. 


There is, indeed, that other, different one, 
The Elemental Self, which, overcome 
By sweet and bitter fruit of actions done, 
Caught in the web which its own self has spun, 
Drugged by sensation’s subtle opium, 


Enters a good or bad birth to pursue 
An upward or a downward course. To this 
The immaterial Self is like the dew 
Which sleeps upon the lotus the night through 
And melts at morn into the blue abyss. 


Just as a goldsmith takes a piece of gold, 
And changes it to newer, finer shapes, 

So also does the Self-Existent mould 

The Elemental Self, and from the old 


And worn out forms to newer it escapes. 


This Elemental Self, amid life’s din 
Becomes bewildered, and so does not see 

The Holy Lord abiding deep within, 

And straightway overcome by fruits of sin, 
Enters belief. Believing “I am He,” 
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By self it binds itself, as in a net, 
And in blind darkness ceaseless roams about; 
Unstable, fickle, by desires beset 
Which gratified yield only vain regret, 
While wants, like weeds, in rank luxuriance sprout. 


Borne on by waves which cannot be turned back, 
Darkened by passion, and by fetters bound, 

Drunk with Illusion’s wine; demoniac, 

As though some serpent followed on its track, 
Hastening to nowhere, running round and round; 


Illusory, like magic; false, like dreams; 
Fair, like a painted wall; like mountebank, 
Dissembling always, never what it seems; 
By opposites o’ercome, prone to extremes; 
Filled with uncleanliness, its mind a blank— 


Such is the lower Self. Sound, sight and touch 
Are all as nothing; if a man embrace 

The objects of desire, or love them much, 

Or seek to find deliverance in such, 
He will lose memory of the highest place. 


There is an old path leading far away 

By which the low Self in the high is merged, 
And striving ends, and birth ends, and decay; 
Unknowing each one treads it every day, 

For all paths toward one summit are converged. 
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Deliverance from Self is hard and slow; 

Only the wise, strong, earnest man prevails, 
Because to conquer Death, Death he must know. 
Than this there is no other way to go: 

Birth and rebirth await him if he fails. 


Release comes not alone by mortal will, 
Release is but a quality concealed; 
As clearness, beneath filth, is clearness still, 
So lies Deliverance obscured until, 
The Self being purified, it stands revealed. 


A man to cleanse this inner mirror should 

Before all else learn and obey the law 
And next acquire a blameless livelihood: 
Steadfast in duty and in doing good, 

His mind from worldliness let him withdraw. 


The flesh of animals he may not eat, 
Nor may he drink intoxicating wine; 
Let him avoid things very sour or sweet, 
And all extremities of cold or heat— 
His body’s grossness he will thus refine. 


Let him not wake by night, nor sleep by day; 
’Twixt morn and evening food he may not taste; 
At any game of chance let him not play, 
Neither engage in quarrel or affray; 
Even in inmost thought must he be chaste. 
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Avoiding crowds, let him seek solitude, 
To study and to meditation given; 
Sleeping alone, eating alone his food, 
Like the rhinoceros within the wood, 
Which wanders everywhere free and undriven. 


Let him perform but this observance one, 

If from the power of death he would be freed; 
Breathe only up and down, which having done, 
Let him complete whatever’s so begun, 


And draw the Self forth like pith from a reed. 


With senses all held back and mind at rest, 
With will intent upon the highest place, 
With breathings well restrained within the chest, 
And tip of tongue back to the palate prest, 
So let him see his own Self face to face. 


The barrier passed, pure, limitless and free, 
The final liberation is obtained; 

The dew-drop leaves the lotus for the sea— 

And herein lies the greatest mystery: 


Only by loss of Self the Self is gained. 
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